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Go Correspondents. 


B. W. V.—The keg of ‘Old Nash” reached us just in time ; every one thinks ita ! 


first rate article We had ro idea the “ Old North State” produced arenes equal to it. 
G. L. F. B.—We shipped you a couple of Foxes on Monday last, by the brig ‘“ Excel,” 


consigned to H. & H., Savannah, and A. J.W.&Co., Macon, to whom we forwarded 


bills of lading. 

J. W.—We have ordered your Wagon and paid your subscription. We hope to ship 
the wagon in about ten days. 

E. B. P.—A King Charles Spaniel, of the kind described, will cost you $25—the sub- 
scription $5 

**De Grachia "—Won’t you call on us on your way South? 

“T—en route.”—We cannot understand your note dated Harrisburg, Dec. 30. If you 
tmagine acertain correspondence “ will soon cease,” for the reason that the writer will 
make some other journal his medium of communication with the public, you are great- 
ly mistaken A private note which accompanied his last letter, (published last week,) 
is to the Fg rm, org —we quote a few pertinent sentences of it :— 

“ Dear P - You know not how annoyed I am at the nor arrival of my report. * * * 
“T had hoped, for the ‘ Spirit's” sake, to have anticipated every one—but luck is against 
“you. I hone itis not lost, if it is let me know, and! will write itover * * * Many 
“thanks for your kind letter of Nov. 16, rec’d te-day. I am under infinite obligations to 
** you for your kind offers, and kind feelings towards me. * * * * * * J feel fat. 
“ tered that you have so good an opinion of my correspondence. You need return me 
“no thanks. for the intere st I take in ) our paper will always lay my humble pen under 
“contribution for it. I shall kindly remember you to your friends, and rest assured the 
“ greatest pleasure I anticipate some of these days, in a visit to old Gotham, is to shake 
sa ve by the hand. Your true friend.” 

f “1.” has any other unp‘easant conjectures to communicate to us, we hope he will 
at least have the x pe | to pay his ony 

“ Harkaway.”—Do call on us ; we should like to talk with you respecting Col. R. 
B., whom we met—we think—in Georgia, some years since. 

J. F.—The MS. was returned to your address by Wednesday’s mail. 

C.& H —We sent you a copy ot ‘“‘ the Major’s” letter by the same post. 

‘Thomas, the Rhymer.”—Your name has been entered on the mail book 

W. 8S. H.— Adopt the “journal form,” as it will give you more f eedom. To day's 
paper will be forwarded to ‘he address ofall the parties named in your first letter, re- 
ceived this week. Will send you a lot ofthe dailies named. 

EW. R.—We received your letter dated ‘ Anjeh, Java Head, July 20th,” by the 
bar.” Yours from Canton, dated Sept. 2S, reached us two wecks since. The en- 
closures have been duly delivered to the respective parties. 

G. W. D.—We sent you $20 on Wednesday. 

G. P.—We shall ship to you to-day the 14th vol., of the A. T. R. anda copy of" Haw- 
ker on Shooting,” for W. it Jr., to whom we wish you to forward it 

G H. B.—The R. H. has been placed on our exchange list. It being the oldest paper 
in our native State, and its editor evidently, a particu’ar clever fellow, no “ difference 
of exchange” will be charged. 

A. D. H.—Such a Buggy as you would like—with patent top, patent axles, etc , made 
to order in the best manner, and of the best materials, will cost $200, but we can buy 
you a good one for $150. A neat and substantial harness will cost you $40--shipping 
and commission 5 per cent extra. ' 

“ Tally Ho !”’—We can find a purchaser, probably, for th: Fox Hounds, but not for 
the Pointers, Beagles, or Terriers, unless they could be delivered here early in the 
Spring at farthest. 


A. P. of P —Noorder from you has been received at this office by the editor or. 


publisher. 

**Roquelaire "— We shall be glad to hear from you frequently. 

O. B—The Rifle has not yet reached us. You sa) you “shippedit by Express.” 
Are we to understand that you forwarded it by any one of the Exprees lines or really 
shipped it by a vessel of that name 7? 

‘* The Deacon.”— You shall have a turn next week. 

‘‘ Satchel "—The number desired is cut of print. or you should heve it and welcome. 
We will send the sketch to«Darley. 

St. G. 8. L . We propose, if}ou have no objection, to hand over your illustrated 
communi ‘ations to the editor of “‘ Yankee Doodle,” who is an acquaintance of yours. 
He will see that the designs are carefully engraved. As this paper is printed by steam 
on a double cylinder Napier Machine, more justice will be done you in printing the 
engravings in that paper. 





TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of thecountry, the Editor of the ‘‘ Spi- 

vit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Imrrovep Srocx, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost. of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity 
comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, Carriages and Harness, 

Cerriage and Saddle Horses, Agricultural Implements, 

Cattle, Sheep, etc., Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, Sail and Row Boats. 

Fighting Cocks, Machinery, _ 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., Books, eras, etc., 

Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 


Anexperience of many years,and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others,will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust, 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 4 ; 

Particuler attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit by 
and or water ‘s entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to W. ‘. PORTER) —must be post-paid. March 1, 1840 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR TH¥. WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 9, 1847. 


THE NEW NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

My trick»y and gentle “ Spirit”—Mr. Senator Cuoare’s plan for turn- 
ing the National Iustitute into a great Library, will undoubtedly be adopted 
by the proper authorities. The Board of Regents have pronounced it to be 
the thing required, and nothing else. The great projector, himself, look- 
ing upon your journal as * the powerful exponent and fearless defender of 


fun,” aswell as ** the great embodiment” of sporting matters, has directed | 


the publication in your columns of his catalogue of proposed purchases. 
“ Enough is as good as a feast,” says the very respectable Sancrto Panza, 
and therefore I give you extracts only, with a comment here and there, for 
the benefit of those gentlemen who are about to add to their private collec- 
tions, and are desirous of availing themeelves of my fine taste, and Senator 
Choate’s. 
POETRY. ; 
5410 Henn. —Lays, by Owre Henn. A fine collection, very fresh and 
will be eagerly devoured, as a morning exercise. Henroost, 1800. 
1537, Tayvuor —The Storming of Monterey, ty Z. Taylor. 
tifully deseriptive, with designs by the Mexicans. Monterey, 1546. 
FICTION. > 
19417. Buceaup —Abd-el-Kader taken, by Marshal Bugeaud. This 
when completed is tobe bound in Morocco. Algiers, 1890. 
1. Cueatinc.—4 Fortune made, by Constant Cheating. An inter- 


Beau- 


esting woik—to police officers. The hero ends his life ‘universally res- ' 


pected.” London, 1845 : 

5. WauvortH —The Wife Divorced,by Chancellor Walworth. This 
is the favorite work of its talented author and usually costs aoout $500. 
Albany, isis. 

1603. KoremPporReRRY.—4n Editor Thrashed, by Hizz Kotempoc- 
verry ; with cowskin cuts, To be had easily of late days. Vicksburg, 
1831. 

1604. The same. Vicksburg, 1832. 

1605. The same. Vicksburg, 1934. 

1606. The same. Vicksburg, 1836. 

1607. Tke same. Vicksburg, 1838, 

1607. The same. Vicksburg, 1840 (Five copies.) 

1608. The same. Vicksburg, 1842. 

1609. The same. Vicksburg, 1843. 

1610. The same. Vicksburg, 1844. 

1611. The same. Vicksburg, 1945. 

1612. The same, ‘vith impressions from a chair. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

6408. Taynor.—Fils, by 4. Taylor. This seams tobe good, 
1840, 

25413. Compe.—Ezamination of the Head, by nn Ivory Combe. A 
Work of great research. St. Giles, 1845. 

ORNITHOLOGY. ae ' 

31. Coxe.—Crows, by Severitl Coxe. This has capital illustrations by 

Chapman, of Indiana, and notes by T. D. Kill. Washington, 1844. 
SATIRE. is 

ll. O’Knarz.—The Whigs Attacked, by Déhm O Kratz. This is very 

pointed. Washington, 1841. * . 
ANTIQUITIES. Sy? 

3. Canprnrern.—Old Saws renewed, by Ure Carpenter. This is the 

‘work of ucu::ning old file. Philadelphia, :900. 


Vicksburg, 1846. 


Paris, 


OCCULT SCIENCES. 
15931. Leawes.—Fortune Telling, by T. Leaves. A favorite guide to 
the future, said to have originated with Beau-He, of China. Canton, 


A. M. 1. 
THEOLOGY. 

32 Grativs.—The Evils of Swearing, by Jimminy Gratius. An 

energetic exposition. Bowery, 1846. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

2436. Dreamer.—Castles in the Air, by A. Dreamer. This work 

“wants a substantial character. El Dorado, 1536. 
LAW. 
21007. WorcumMun.—.drrests, by Sikhs Wotchmun. This is the se- 


' quel to ** Drunk, on the Pavement.” The Tombs, 1846. 


Among the miscellaneous books I observe “ Pollish, on Bouts,” dedicated 
to Horace Gree_ry—* Arun, on the Banks”—-* Pigs, from the pen of A. 
Farmer”—and “ Pumps, on the Sidewalk.” 

Too much praise cannot be awarded to Senator CHoater, forthe excel- 
lence of his plan, and the judicious character of his-selections. Mr. Gro. 
R. Gurppon has informed me, that the King of Eaypr, who made the pur- 
chase of books for the Alexandrian Library, was called PHARAOH-CHOHT— 
and was a direct ancestor of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Yours, truly, THoMAS, THE RHYMER. 


FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM PHILADELPHIA. 





A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to thee, most glorious “ Spirit !” | 
is the seemingly disinterested wish of thousands. Poor short sighted mortals! | 


disinterested! forsooth; as if any of them could be either merry or happy, un- 
less the “Spirit” were so! But hear my prayer. “Oh, Mercury! God of the 
night owls! and snapper up of unconsidered trifles! watch ever o’er thy favorite 
son. Decrease not his shadow, nor ought detract from his whiskers! Grant 
him for every ‘roll, a ten strike,’ and for every ‘cast, a bite ;’ let his ability 
for ‘ carrying a big load’ be unimpaired, and his strength to ‘shake a prop’ be 


_ passing strong. May his friends increase, until they are as numerous as the 


leaves that strew Vallambrosa’s Vale; and may every one send him a dollar !’ 
(Please find mine enclosed “in a horn."’) 
I had intended to wind this up with a “high faluting’ eulogium on the de- 





parted year; but on taking a retrospective glance at the past events, I found I 


could say nothing good of the old fellow ; and as my rule is “ De mortuis,” 
&c., | concluded to let him slide into the “ pocket of eternity” as quietly as 
possible. When we think of the many brave hearts that beat responsive to our 
own, and the many bright eyes that reflected back our dearest hopes, but a short 
twelvemonth hence, and ask of ourselves where are they now! we cannot 
but shudder when the marbled urn and cold damp sepulchre, in solemn tones, 
tell us “ they are dead!” 
We'd better drop that subject, I guess—I ain't good at pathetics! Life's too! 
| short to waste much of it in reflecting on past events that don’t seem pleasant, 
| and as it is better for the digestion—it’s just my dinner time—to laugh than to 
| ery, we'll speak of brighter things—the ladies for instance. By the way, I am 
particularly obliged to your capital correspondent, “Query,” for the post ef 
_honor he gave me at that dinner ; and would merely suggest, that, when I am 
| called upon to give ‘The Ladies,” I generally do it “ with three times three 
| and one more, tops and bottoms included,” if strength allows. 
It would do your eyes good, my “ Spirit,” to see the feminines spread them- 
selves, through the principal thoroughfares of our city, on Christmas and New 
Year's days. Five straight miles of factory girls isn’t a computation to them. 
There certainly must be a million of them, but where they come from, or where 
the devil they go to the balance of the year, not a soul can tell. Like the cele- 





, brated fish (name unknown) on the shores of Virginia, ‘they appear in a minute, 
' 


‘and disappear in a moment”—and for ugliness—they rival Broadway on a, 


| Sunday. 


| ‘Since I had the honor of addressing you last,” there have been considera- 
ble doings in the musical line, both in Concerts and Operas. Close on the heele 
of Herz came The Sivort, and what a glorious creature he is. I don’t often 


_ go into extacies; in fact I very seldom applaud; but when I heard Sivori, I 
| 


| Perfectly right,” responded my ancestor, “ perfectly right, sir. I ad- 


ee Sig : , mire your plan, and if you will allow me, I will leave the works for your 
performance of the “ Carnival of Venice,” if I thought he was equal to master 


think I ventured two several and distinct noises, in the following words, to wit: 
‘Bravo! encore!!*’ Some one asked me, whilst listening to his wonderful 
, Burke! JI turned closely on my seat, and put my eye on the “ pusson.’”” I’m 
| pretty sure he ain't dead, but he has two doctors constantly with him, and you 


| supposed to be “want of vim.” Another Native Opera has also been produced 
‘ at the Walnut St. Theatre, by the Szaurn Troupe, entitled “ Luli; music by 
| C. Jarvis, libretto by J.T. S.S. This piece was very favorably received, but 
| will never become a standard piece. Had the composer condensed the music 
| into a single act, instead of wire-drawing it through three, he might have gained 
' more reputation, and had the consciousness of writing a very pretty Operetta ; 
| as it is he has tried too much. 
| The Hutcntnsons’ have given two Concerts with good success ; the third, 
| however, was nipped in the bud, in consequence of their endeavoring to intro- 
duce the system of “ free trade and nigger’s rights ;”’ in other words, not con- 
“tent with taking a private sniff of “ odoriferous humanity,” they determined 
upon trying it on a large scale, and accordingly intimated that there would be 
; «© no distinction of color” at their Concerts. You may very readily conceive 
| that there was a breeze kicked up without much difficulty. the result of which, 
was the refusal of the managers of the Hall to allow it to be used for any such 
purposes. The Mayor of the city also interfered, and I presume “Sister Any” 
has left us in high dudgeon, for daring to interfere with her “ vested” rights. 1 
think his Honor has done them a wrong, for I am pretty confident that, had they 
persisted in their intentions, the members of the street committee would have 
| presented them each with a very beautiful suit of—tar and feathers ! 
| Talking of music, reminds me that at length “Old Drury” has actually been 
leased, and to no less a person than our old favorite, Eowarp Seeurn, who 
| proposes to open it early in March, for the representation of Operas! Ballets ! 
' Vaudevilles, &c. Think of that, Master Brooke, and we, too, are to have an 
Opera, not an Italian one to be sure, but very near it, and if the Prima Donna 
| be not the youngest and prettiest in the world, she will, at least, be quite young 
| and pretty enough to answer all useful purposes. So the manager says. One 
thing is certain, and that is, whatever she may lack of those two qualities, she 
| will make up for in vivacity and spirit. Among the numerous improvements in 
contemplation, it is proposed to reduce the size of the primo tenore, and increase 
the space between the benches. The Pit is to be knocked into a Parquette, 
and the former very polite Treasurer, Mr. Dinmorg, is to be reinstated as 
“« Minister of Finance.” A very capital stock company is to be engaged, and 








| may therefore suppose he is dangerously ill. 


cers. A celebrated dentist has contracted to furnish Mrs. ******* with a new 
sett of teeth, and negociations have been entered into with a veal butcher, to 
furnish Mr. **** with a pair of calves. No pains.or expense will be spared to 
place everything on a proper footing, and the only thing that will be required to 
render success certain, is an audience. 

As a matter of course the Theatres have been well attended during the Holi- 
days. Forrest filled a short engagement at the Walnut, on the three worst 
nights in the year for drawing a house,—just before Christmas—“ Jack Cade,” 
however, drew quite a crowd. After him came AnpERson, who has been“some- 
what more successful, taking into consideration the talents of the two gentle- 
men. Mr. A. made during this engagement, a second attempt in this city to 
play “Ion.” Had we not seen Mrs. Kean’s personation of the “ Sweet boy 
of Argus” we might have been content with Mr. Anderson’s Grecian hobblede- 
hoy, but under the circumstances it reminded me of one of the overgrown boys, 
who, dressed a la Grecque, guide the fiery coursers attached to the “ Ingine” 
in a Fireman’s anniversary parade. On Saturday night he performed the part 
of Charles de Moor in Schiller’s tragedy of ‘‘ The Robbers.” The manner in 
which they have “ piled the agony” in this piece is absolutely laughable. 
Shakspeare certainly must have had a prescience of this tragedy when he wrote 
| On horror’s head horrors accumulate,” and if Dick Kirsy could only have 
' been there what a glorious time he would have had in firing off + them pistols,”’ 
‘and dying in the energetic manner he is so celebrated for. After witnessing 
the whole performance, I became so ravenous that I was very near kicking two 
dogs—and had absolutely to swallow six live—oysters, before my thirst for 
| revenge—(my friend asserts it was brandy and water) cculd be quenched. 

' tis with unalloyed regret, that I find myself compelled to notice the fact of 
the retirement, from the Philadelphia stage, of that large amount of native 
talent, contained in the mortal part of Mr.Conner. This distressing bereave - 
' ment was announced in the gentlest manner possible by the talented gentle- 
‘man himself, on the occasion of his Farewell Benefit at the Arch St. Theatre 
last week, ina speech of ‘‘ wonderful power and powerful force.” I have been 
informed by a very veracious gentleman, so great was the fall of tears from the 
| upper circles, that one smal! boy in the pit was prevented with great difficulty, 
‘by a member of the Humane Society, from—going to sleep, thereby causing 
him to lose his natural rest. I would under the exigencies of the case, re- 
spectfully suggest to the popular manager of that “ elegant temple,” the pos- 
sibility of effecting an arrangement with the gentlemanly proprietor of the 
.“ Walnut” whereby the audiences of each establishment may be gratified with 
'a portion of Mr. Jamrson’s thunder, he having quite enough for both houses. 
| You have no doubt heard the story of the Boy who, on returning a Diction- 
ary, which he had borrowed from a lady, remarked, “he had not the least 
doubt it was a very instructive volume, but, (like « Scobs” with my dog story,) 
it puzzled him some ¢o find the nub of it !” Now if that Boy had borrowed or 
bought from E. H. Burier & Co. ofour city, a copy of their Edition of Charles 
Richardson’s Dictionary, he certainly never would have made that remark, for 
a nore interesting work, of this kind, I never met with. It is not only acapi- 


tal Lexicon of the Language, but also a very excellent Dictionary of Quota- 
tions. 





By the way, talking of Dictionaries reminds me of an anecdote, many years 
old, which, I have no doubt, your “ Devil” will recollect very distinctly ; but, 
as it belongs to my family, I havea perfect right to repeat it. When my pa- 
ternal relative was juvenescent, he was an Itinerary associate of the Society 
for the Dissemination of Useful Knowledge—i. e.—a travelling Book Seller— 
and among the many works entrusted him for general distribution, “ for a con- 
sideration,” was anew Dictionary. On arriving at a certain well known town 


tan your State, he set himself to work to find out the most distinguished citizens ; 
; and his informant mentioned the name of Mr. C——as being that of the most 


prominent and wealthy man inthe towa. Without a moment’s delay he pre- 
sented himself before the august personage—stated his business—and begged 


| the favor of his name, as a subscriber, to several works of great merit, the 
| aforesaid Dictionary being specially remembered. 


** No doubt it’s a very good book, young man! but I always make it a rule 
to examine every book myself before I purchase.” 


scrutiny.” 

«« I’ve no obj€ction, sir! if you thiuk proper. You can call to-morrow, sir, 
when I shall be ready to give my opinion ; Good morning, sir !” 

At the appointed time the I. A. S. D. U. K. presented himself, and was about 


| I regret to inform you that «* Leonora” has suddenly departed this life. This to remind the gentleman of his promise ; but that trouble was spared him, foa 
| sad catastrophe occurred at the Walnut Street Theatre after three operations— ' 


| on the patience of the audience. The cause of its decease has not transpired; | 


the moment the erudite citizen saw his visitor, he saluted him with 
“ Here, sir! take away your noneensical trash. I wouldn’t give it house- 


” 


room. 

« Pray, sir, may I ask your objection !” 

« Yes, sir. I object to it because it doesn’t contain one of the commonest 
words in the English language.” 

« You astonish me, sir. Will you be kind enough to tell me what that word 
is, sir.” 

“ Philosophy ! sir.” 

« Excuse me, sir, but really I think you are mistaken, sir.” - 

« No, sir, don’t tell me J am mistaken, sir. I know better, sir. Three tomes 
have I looked all through the letter F, but no such word could I find !” 

« ['m sorry, sit, to have given you so much trouble, but if you will refer to 
the column headed « Phi” [ think you will discover that the printer has most 
probably placed it there by mistake.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that ‘‘my Governor” not only made a great 
sale, but a devilish good dinner on that day. May you never do “ anything 
else.” Yours in a hurry, GINSENGANDSOON. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 2, 1847. 





A VIRGINIA LEGISLATOR. 


fw Lovisa. Va., Dec. 14, 1846. 
Mr. Editor.—I enclose you a copy of a letter written by a backwoods 
member of the Virginia Legislature, which I wish yon to insert in your 

valuable paper, should you find it worthy of your columns. 

Very respectfully, D. 

Ricumonp Decr 10th 1846. 
Mr Runguess Dear Sir Whiu I left the Contry I promised to wright 
you a letter jist as soon as T got down to Richmond and could make my 
rang ts bout boardin and the like Well I reckon I had just as well tell 
you alf about my trip down here the first thing. You know friday afore 
last was shockin wet and cold. It looked just like we was gwine to have 
just sich a rain as we had in old Mr Noahs day what like to er om 
every body. But I had sot that day to start and I war like Curnal Crocke, 
when he fit the mexicans, no backiner out. So I told Jim to bring out old 
sand and saddle him and I give Nancy @ old fashioned hug end bussed her 


a time or two and started, I rid along mighty slow thinkiner how I should 












a committee of lobby loungers have been appointed to engage the ballet dane | 


do when I got to the legislater and how loug it would be before I would 
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sce and the like untill I got to whar I had to take the stage. 
tery ny, stage I found ms = more members of the legisla- 
' we soon got to disgusting the fi 
man to edicate the rich mans children and the like till we got to 
road There we had to wait nigh upon an hour for the infurnal 
cars tocome along and I do beleive we wood,er foosed to death if it had- 
ent,er bin for the licker what I tuck along. You know I always carry a 
ticklar, Presently the cars come along makein,er the smoke fly like all 
creaticn. It is one of the komikiles lookin mashenes I ever seed in my 
life. When it got up to whar we was it stoped right still, a niger jumped 
out to take in the bagage but it ditent take him long to do that cause I 
ditent have nothing to take in but a old pair of saddle bags what they use 
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Not long after this, Uncle Jimmy was seen one morning walking up town 


at a brisk pace, his countenance radiant with some new idea. He soon met 
with a coterie of friends at a certain conspicuous merchant’s room, and 


found them discussing the all-important topic—the appearance of the co- 
met. Uncle Jimmy is a practical man, in the strictest sense of the term. 
He never deals in mathematical theories, nor does he ever enter into high 
astronomical calculations. It was not long until a pause in the conversa- 


tion gave Uncle Jimmy an opportunity to speak. 


Addressing himself to the most conspicuous man in the crowd, said he, 


to carry the mail in Then the Captain said “all aboard,” and off it went | ‘* Judge, there’s Hucu G—— ; he’s been to college—to McKendree College, 


jist like it had got skeared at something untill we got down to Richmond 
then it stoped whar thar was more sorts of folks and cargees than I ever 
seed afore. Thar was some nigers what had writin on thar hats, and 
sich a hollowerin 1 thought that the heavens and yeth was gwine to come 
together They was hollowerin out Powertan house, gentlemen, Richmond 
house, gentlemen, Washington Hotell, gentlemen, Exchange Hotell, gen- 
tlemen, get in my hack and let me take you to the hotell, and shal I take | 
your bagage to the hotell for you, Sir? and all sich noncence nuf to bother | 
afellow todeath I ditent trouble any of um as much as to let um take me | 
nor my bagage nuther to thar hotells. So I jest tuck my saddle bags on | 
my arm and kept long down that same street untill [come to the corner 
whar some body kept a yeathen,war store write on the corner then | turn- 
ed to the rite and I hadent got more than fifty yards when I come toa 
place all pailed in with iron rods with the uper eend jest like a fish hook 
** H— and sissors, says I to my self what upon yeth can all this mean; it 
must be the penitentuary case them rods bin made to stick the fellows if | 
they try to git out. I went long down the same street untill I met a niger | 
and I axed him what place it was he sayed that it was the capital. Thinks 


| 


I to my self it will be bad if I make such a mistake when I gets thar. I. 
kept on till I come to that long street whar thar is so many fine stoors , | 
they aint like the Contry stoors sum of um don’t have nothin but shoes | 
some nuthin but hats some nothin but yithenwar and some nothin but spirits | 
of every diferant kind seten in the windows in great big glass gars I kept | 
on till I come to the house they call the Exchange and a mighty fine | 
house it is too I walked in and a niger come and tuck my saddle bags I 
tuck a seat and tuck achaw of tobaco Ther want any fire place in the | 
room jest a stove and that was so crowded with folks talkin,er bout the 
markets and the Tarif that Icouldent get no whar to spit and seeing the 
floor want plank I-just spits rite on the floor I seed a niger git up and slipsa 
thing made of yethenwar what looked sorter like a churn top rite whar I 
had bin spitten I turns and spits on tother side, and ef you coulder seed 
them fellows laugh you woulder thought they had something to laugh at. 
Bout this time I begins to feel like taken,er drink I went in tother room 
and axed the bar keeper for some sperits; he sot out a decanter of sperits 
and I went up and was about to takea drink outen the decanter like me 
and you use todo when we drove hogs. Stop says he thats agin the rules 
of this house and inconcistant with ettikett. Whose ettikett says I, Count | 
D’Orsay’s or any body elses, Darn your Mr Count D Orsay and your Mr 

ettikett two, says I, and I tuck up the decanter and tuckadrink. Boutthis 

time a fellow come along with athing jest like a sifter all kivered over 

with raw hide maken,er more noise than all the drums at a general mus- 

ter. I dident know what it all ment but I seed the fellows all goin in tu- 

ther room [ thought I would follow the crowd, and when I got ip, thar was 

one of the finest diners I ever sot my eyes upon. After dinner I went to 

see where to get a place to board at, I soon found a place whar I could 

board at $2 per week The representative from , boards in the same 

house and in the same room with me. We have lots of fun playen,er cards 
and drinken,er licker; we dont both play at the same time but one plays 














and tother gins signs and when ever we git hold of one of these green fel- 
lows they is mighty apt to go home skunt But you needent say any thing 
about this as it mout make me unpopular should I be run for the next 


Nomore at present but 
Remain yours &c. 


sembly. 
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UNCLE JIMMY’S IDEAS ABOUT A COMET. 








Adjoining to Pecan County, Illinois, is ‘‘ old St. Clair,” and, near its 


berders, is quite a large and flourishing village. 
institutions of learning than anything else. 
the town I speak of, is one “‘Uncte Jimmy G 
Uncle Jimmy, to use his own language, is “ from Hingland.” 
*¢ land of the free and home of the brave” ardently. 





It is more noted for its 
Among the “ first citizens” of 
»”’ as he is called. 
He loves the 
Coming from ‘* the 


Old Country” seems to add a zest to his enjoyment of our free institutions. 


He is an original, and no mistake. 


In early days he was quite celebrated in “ said village” as a house and 


sign painter. 


His “‘ young man” in those days annoyed him very much by 


not ‘ mixing the hoil” to suit, and then in lettering, he never could make 


the letter N to please uncle Jimmy’s taste 


After remonstrating with the 


youth one day, about his awkwardness, Uncle Jimmy took the pencil from 
his hand, and cut the letter N at a dash, exclaiming at the same time, ** So, 


can’t you see ?—that’s the neatest and quickest way to make a Hen!” [N. 


] 


Generous and kind to a fault, the poor are never turned away from his 
door empty handed. Not long since I heard a garrulous old woman eulo- 


gizing Uncle Jimmy aa follows :— 


‘* Uncle Jimmy is-the cleverest, kindest hearted man I knows on, so he 
is! He let me have money to pay for my land, so he did, and never charged 


me a cent of interest, that he did! 


Now there’s Pap (meaning her hus- 


band, of course,) might ’a been rich, so he might, hadn’t he been so on 
mindful of claiming kin with his rich relations in Car’lina, and then there’s 
my Linda, she might a married Uncle Jimmy, so she might, if she hadn’t 


arun off with that scamp of a feller, Jim F 
so he is—he’s as spunky as a rat, that he is! 
no how, that I wouldn’t, if they didn’t have chil—— !” 





Jehu! how a pair of legs flew, about that time, and, ere the sentence 


was finished, the old woman had one auditor less! 


! Jim is aspunky feller, 
I wouldn’t mind it so much, 


But it was my purpose to give you Uncle Jimmy’s ideas about a comet. 


So much has been said recently about the newly discovered planet, that 


ithas brought back to my mind many incidents that occurred during the 
You will remember what an 


appearance of Enck’s comet in March, ’43. 
‘ appearance it made? 


When it first appeared, some of the goodly citizens in the town I have 
All were conjecturing and spe- 
culating as to what it really was. One eloquent divine of the place de- 
clared that “I was plain to tell what caused that singular phenomena in 
the heavens! Amid all the corruscations and segregations and convolu- 
tions of the Hemispheres, the operations of the organic laws of natshard 
are plain and simple to the understanding of the philosophical mind! Now, 
that is nothing but a reflection of the setting sun from a peak of the Snowy 


alluded to, were filled with amazement ! 


Mountains !” 
Clear that—‘ clear as mud 
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The Millerites were in full blast at that time. Two precious disciples 
had just arrived in town, distributing the “* Midnight Howl,” apeiving no- 
of the time to 


tice that they were “‘ travellin’ and lecturin’ to warn sinners 
come !” 


Of course this strange ‘‘ phenomena” in nature, afforded them a new 
theme, of which they gladly availed themseives. The leading brother was 


heard soon after holding forth to his “ hearers” in this language :-~ 


** The day is fast approaching, my brethereun—ah, and you sinners, what 
will become of you—ah? Thar is now a sign in the heavens—ah! °Tis 


Gebriel’s trampet—ah ' that is to be sounded on the first of April—ah |!” 


** La’s a me, sister B—— !” said an old spinster, clapping both hands to 


her ears—‘‘ I thought I heerd it sound !” 


you know—and he says that this comet—Enck’s comet—travels at the rate 


of eight hundred millions of miles in a minit! How in the world can 
that be, I’d like to know? Now, I don’t b’lieve it, for I satisfied my mind 
on the subject last night, and I’m convinced that such an idea is all stuff! 
I have been waiting some time for a clear evening, so as to take an obser- 
vation by the comet’s tail! Last night was clear, so I went round to the 
northwest corner of my house, and got it on a range with a star precisely 
opposite the tip end of the comet’s tail—and then I took sight for more than 
twenty minits ! and, by Gimini! its tail didn’t move an inch the whole 
time //” 

The crowd caved. 

Oxaw, Pecan Co., ILurno1s, Dec. 19th, 1946. 


OKAWANIA. 





’ SCRAPS FROM N.Y. “JUDY.” 

Gingerbread Men.—The most contemptible Gingerbread cakes, are those 

most unsubstantial nothings appended to a pair of moustaches, who strut their 
hour upon the pave in Broadway, and then are seen no more. Nature seems 
to have had no particular design when she hurried them out of her hands 
‘nto his breathing world. She furnished them with a bare resemblance to 
man, and then appears to have left them like an unkind mother, at the door 
of the world, asworthy objects of public pity. A Dandy Gingerbread Man, 
is as a dishonored bill; he arrives at maturity ; manhood makes a demand, 
and the only asset is a miserable puppy. Unworthy as they are, human in- 
genuity has contrived to make them in adegree useful. They are capital lay 
figures for tailors to display their skill upon; and in the absence of the 
men of family, do tolerably well to escort a lady to the Theatre, or Concert 
Room ‘ They toil not, neither do they spin,” yet it is very certain ‘ Sol- 
omon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these,”—for there were 
no Leary’s or Jennings’ in those days. 
_ Very Likely.—It is stated that since the invasion of Mexico, the Senor - 
itas have made very material changes in their style of dress. They now 
wear bodices to theirtunicos and stockings on their feet. Under the influ- 
ence of an invading army we are not surprised to hear that the women 
adopted measures of further protection. 


Unnecessary.—A merry fellow in the Evening Mirror, advises the 
Lawyers to make a jovial holiday of Christmas; and adds: “ let justice 
be toasted.” We thought she was “ done brown” enough already. 

Happy Event.—A poor colored woman in this neighborhood, says the 
Boonville Bulletin, has a child born with two heads, which nurses its mo- 
ther with its two mouths alternately. The woman cannot be very poor, 
since it is evident she does not stand in need of succour beyond the resour- 
ces of her own family. 

EPIGRAM. 
When Yankee Doodle’s bark was launched, 

He spread his canvass to the gale, 

But when dame ‘ Judy’s’’ craft appeared 

He tacked and veered, and lost his sale. 


their gas burn. 


Sleepers, we counted more than twenty within a short distance of where 
we sat. 


Queer.—The Sunday Atlas says, ‘‘ the legitimate drama, at Chatham 
Theatre, is on all fours.” We are glad to hear this, for we were under the 
impression it was all sixes and sevens at that establishment. 


Abstemiousness.—It is mentioned as afact to be deplored, that there are 
some hundreds of men in thiS city, without income or profession, who 
‘live on their wits.” These are the most interesting cases of abstemious- 
ness that we have heard of; our only wonder is that while practicing such 
a continual fast, they are generally speaking, slow characters. If some 
scribblers that we know, celebrated for their ‘* humourous” diffuseness, 
should unfortunately be reduced to the same visionary regimen, they 
would prove interesting toa practical philanthropist, or in course of time 
to students of anatomy, for if they were only to “* grow fat” upon ‘ laughi- 
ing,” Heaven knows they would soon be animated skeletons, which perhaps 
would be better after all than bodies without animation or fun, as they now 
are. 


The Blues Belles of America —There are several newspapers and pe- 


' riodicals in this country under the editorial charge of ladies, and since the 


explosive nature of cotton has been demonstrated, it may be truly said 
that every lady controls a Magazine. 
calling on the President for information.” We sincerely trust the Presi- 
dent will attend to the wants of the House. 


frontier.” 
vilization. : 
Fiat Justitia.—Judging by the proceedings in Congress, we think Uncle 
Sam should be indicted at once for keeping a disorderly house. 


and men, we understand it is General Taylor’s intention to pepper it. 


been too stern to be popular.” 
to be all behind with the people. 





SCRAPS FROM N. Y¥. “ YANKEE DOODLE.” 
THE PATHETIC HISTORY OF COL. UMBRELLA AND CAPT. 
RICARDO. 
CHAPTER I.—THE DEPARTURE. 


Col. Umbrella and his friend Capt. Ricardo. 


got to work upon the Governor’s requisition for volunteers, before Ricardo 


brandy smashers ‘‘ experienced” in that moment may be imagined—they 
must forever remain untold and undescribed. Ricardo buttoned his milita- 


held eut his 


steamboat looked back and saw a tear glistening behind the fatigue-cap 
which the brave soldier held before his face. As to the worthy Colonel, he 
gave it up and wert outright. 
faithful umbrella, 
blubbered out—‘* Ric—my boy—Ric farewell! Don’t forget—your um- 
brella.” 

CHAPTER II.—A THRILLING EVENT. 


pears were ripening apace beneath the intense heat of a Mexican sun. 


to complain but once, and that was when 


largest Umbreila in 
six bales of cotton from a dray on its way to the Upper Cotton Press 


protection of his dear Ricardo, This was a great and anxious day through- 





out the Crescent City. 


“Time, “ which sadly overcometh all things,” and the papers, soon set the | 
people right, and it was decided by “ unanimous consent” to be a comet 
cistern, talkin,er bout taxin,er | with a magnificent tail /” 


Very Proper.—We understand the New-York Gas Company are about 
to supply the city with rush lights, in order that the community may see 


Call Things Rightly.—The world is sadly given to call things by the 
wrong name, for the last time we listened to the Oratorio of the Seven 


Congressional Proceedings.—‘ A resolution was adopted in the House 


Progressing.—The St. Louis Rebublican states ‘‘ that robberies and 
outrages are very common among the Indian tribes located on the western 
We had not the least idea the Indians had so far advanced in ci- 


Spices.—When Santa Anna has mustered his army of twenty five thous- 


True —A correspondent of the Courier says ‘‘ that Mr. Benton has always 
Any man who is very stern must expect to 


Among the distinguished men of the century, few have occupied a more 
conspicuous position in the estimation of their country and the world than 
In the persons of these two 
celebrated individuals—for many years as inseparable as brandy and sugar— 
were admirably united the characteristics of statesman and hero. In the | been severely pinched by the cold, and felt an irresistible drowsy fit coming on. 
latter capacity the young and gallant Ricardo, when the war-cry rang 
through the land, and the ** tumultuary hordes” of the Great Valley began 
pouring into New Orleans eager for glory and bounty-money, was among | should the party arrive at St. John’s without him. These thoughts roused him 
the earliest to feel his heart ablaze like a dry prairie with the sacred fire of | to exertion for some time ; but when we had reached the margin of the lake, he 
freedom Scarcely had the Picayune’s double-cylinder printing- machine 


announced to the astounded companion of his ** private smiles’’ that he was 
bound to revel in the Halls of the Montezumas ! The mutual agonies and 


ry coat tight across his bursting bosom and kept a stiff upper lip ; but as he 
icker-and-stealer for a final adieu, he was obliged to turn 
away his manly face, and the negro who was toting along his booty te the 


Dropping his face upon the handle of his 
e reached his gigantic right fin to his companion, and 


Time elapsed—(the old fellow is elapsing, or a cutting up some such 
rusty.) The Rio Grande had been reached—not crossed—the glories of 
Palo Altec and Resaca de la Palma, yellow fever, mosquitoes and prickly 


Whisky was four dollars a gallon, and not to be had in any thing like rea- 
sonable quantities at that. The gallant Capt. Ricardo, although he scorned 
aylor put too much lemon in his 
** smile”—began to suffer from the effects of the climate, and to droop and 
pine for his Umbrella. A trusty private wrote to the Colonel how things 
were going on, and upon the instant the veteran started out, procured the 
ew- Orleans, (and of course in the world,) and kicking 


‘“‘ rashed” it to Levee, and embarked the Portable Tent, for the comfort anc 
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Fate smiled sal Taper Stouts “a oo 

wi ropitious blew. e precious Umbrella 

the execrable shores of Mexico in eafety, and o despatched by a — 
ae | conducta of three mules, driven y two moustached and mantillaed 
P : lions, to the camp of the brave Captain Ricardo, who received the 
ve come cohort in front of his company, drawn up in battle array, and so- 
res: presenting arms to the umbrella, as it advanced, lashed to the back 
of a patient mule—while the band (a crossed-eyed fifer and a nigger drum- 
mer,) gave a grand flourish in D flat and struck up Yankee Doodle. 





The Last of Repudiation —Yankee Doodle is glad to see tha 
phi bay ge ow Ho wempoer - his message that the Legislature : oe, 
lately re-funding” i is wi i- 
iving news t rr mgt 9 duaee ing” the pyblic debt. This will be grati-. 
ankee Doodle Retracts.—Le Roy Sunderland is really a great man. af. 
ter all! He put Yankee Doodle into a clairvoyant deep the other night 
so completely that he saw right through the Professor. 
Pikes sn a ae Mirror copies into its own columns 
easant truths said of it—imagini in thi 
a pee pie’ a it—imagining that, in this way, nobody 
Case of Conscience.—A celebrated liquor importer in Boston rec 
had his pocket-book containing a large — of monks, cut from his word 
ket while entering church. A few days subsequent he received the pocket 
book through the post, (postage unpaid) accompanied with a note, in which 
the writer stated that after spending the money, he discovered to his utter 
horror that he had been making use of funds obtained in the infamous li- 
quor traffic. He therefore returned the pocket-book, and would do the same 
by the money, should he be able again lay hands on it. 

The Front Three Hundred.—Dear Mr. Yankee Doodle: Ill tell you all 
aboutit. Pa, who is always talking about the odious war, and how scarce 
money is, refused to buy a box at the Opera for me and Ma and the rest 
of the girls, although Ma said that have it we should, and that was the end 
on’t. So at last she brought him round to listen to reason, (Ma is power- 
ful at argument and always snubs Pa so nicely!) but then—what do you 
think ? Why, my dear Yankee Doodle, all the good seats are taken, by all 
sorts of trash, (not a millionaire among them,) and we are in the greatest 
distress, Can you tell us what we are to do? EMMA. 





Horses in France, 

France possesses about 3,000,000 horses. Breeders send every year into 
the markets about 250,000 or 260,000 ; and 15,000 or 20,000 horses are im- 
ported from abroad. There is about one horse for every twelve inhabitants, 
French horses may be divided into three classes. The first class consists 
of great heavy horses, and is found chiefly in the north western parts of the 
country. The horses known as Boulonnais, Picard, Couchois, Portevine, 
Breton, and Percheron, as also those of Courtois, belong to thisclass. The 
second class consists of neither very heavy nor very light horses ; it is only 
to be found in Normandy, in a part of the Perche, in Bretagne, in Poitou, 
Alsace, and the Ardennes. The third race consists of what are called light 
horses, and is not confined to any particular part of the country. The 
horses of the first class are not badly built, and are not deficient in energy ; 
but it is impossible to use them for any other purpose whatever than to drag 
heavy burdens, and even in that task they have neither the strength, the 

patience, nor the powers of endurance of English horses. The middle or 
second class of horses have also good constitutions; but neither can they 

stand the wear and tear of our horses. They are chiefly used in posting, 
and in drawing light burdens. When not pushed on too quickly, they can 
stand several years’ labor; but a few months’ rapid motion knocks them up 
entirely. It isfrom this class that carriage horses should be chosen. Un- 
fortunately, however, all people who like strong and bony horses, cannot 
employ them, and are obliged to supply their places by importations from 
foreign countries—England chiefly. The race cf light horses consists of 
animals by no means pleasing tothe eye. They all look as if deformed, or 
at least very clumsy. This arises, it is said, as much from the faulty man- 
nerin which they are bred as from any other cause. Altogether the breeds 
of horses in France are not tobe compared in any respect with those of 
our own country. They are so deficient in weight, pluck, and activity, that 
it is impossible to find among them ail sufficient for the supply of the army 

Their price too ishigh. A common posting horse costs onan average from 
32/. to 36/.; horses of the same quality could be brought from Germany for 


Ola }) sdrida, 


1 Cool Fiddler.—The N. Orleans Picayune tells a story of the snagging 
of a steamboat, with her owner on board, who was fond of playing the vio- 
lin. The captain, pilot and engineer were in the cabin playing at cards 
one day, when her bow struck a snag, with a force that knocked a hole in 
her as large as a hogshead, the shock upsetting the faro bank and those 
around it, causing general confusion and consternation among ail save the 
owner, who, having righted himself in his chair, commenced his tune where 
he had left off, and went on as though nothing had happened. 

** She’s sinking,” exclaimed an Arkansas man dressed in a hickory bark 
coat, who was making his way out of thecabin with a pair of saddlebags on 
hisarm. ‘* Tomahawk me if she ain’t sinkin’, sure /’’ The owner heard 
= but fiddled away with as little concern as Nero at the conflagration of 

ome. 

** Three feet water inthe hold! Run the old buzzard ashore if you can” 
shouted the captain. These startling words reached the ear of the owner, 
but he continued to saw away. A passenger ran to him, and bawled out— 

** Did you not know the boat had snagged ?” 

“I suspected something of the kind,” coolly answered the owner, as he laid 
his ear on his violin, a 7a Ole Bull, and appeared perfectly enchanted with 
his own strains 

** She’1l be lost in five minutes,” continued the passenger. 

‘* She’s been a losing concern these five years,” responded the owner, a3 
he drew a most excruciating note from his fiddle. 

**1 can feel her settling now,” responded the passenger. 

“I wish she would settle with me for what I have lost by her, before she 
goes down,” was the owner’s reply, as his right hand moved backwards and 
forwards over his fiddle. 

‘* But why don’t you speak tothe captain give him orders what to do 
in the emergency ?” asked the good natured passenger. 

‘« Intertering with the officers of this boat is a delicate matter,” meek'y 
and quietly remarked the owner, as he still sawed away. The boat careen- 
ed, and the next moment the cabin was half full of water. 

* * * 











The buzzard, together with her cargo and machinery, proved a total loss, 
the officers, crew, and passengers, saved themselve~- by means of a yawl—the 
owner swam ashore with his fiddle under his arm, and the bow in his mouth. 
No Insurance. 

A Stimulant for Di owsiness.—In an excursion made in the winter of 1792-3, 
from St. Johns to the Bay of Bulls, Capt (the late Gen.) Skinner forming one 
of our party, we had on our return, to cross a large lake over the ice, some miles 
in extent. When about the middle, Capt. Skinner informed me that he had long 


I urged him to exertion ; representing the fatal consequences of giving way to 
this feeling, and pointing out the state in which his wife and family would be found 


gave way, and declared he was utterly unable to struggle further, delivering a! 
the same time what he considered to be his dying message to his family. As 
there were some bushes near the spot, I broke off a branch, and began to thrash 
my fellow traveller with it ; at first without much apparent effect, but at length 
I was delighted to find that my patient winced under my blows, and at length 
grew angry. I continued the application of the stick until he made an effort to 
get up and retaliate. He was soon relieved from the torpor ; and as we were 
now but a few miles from St. John’s, I pushed on before the party, leaving the 
captain under their special care. I left also the stick, with strong injuuctions 
that it should be smartly applied in the event of the drowsiness returning. | 
soon reached the town ; and having had some warm porter and spice prepar ed 
against the arrival of my friends, with this and considerable friction he was en- 
abled to proceed home, where he arrived perfectly recovered. He himself re- 
lated the story, at the Earl of St. Vincent’s table at Gibraltar, many ye@rs “!- 
terwards ; expressing at the same time much gratitude for the beating he hae 
received.—Jahbeel Brenton. 


Defence of the Goose.—It is a great libel to accuse a goose of being @ silly 
bird. Even a tame goose shows much instinct and attachment ; and were its 
habits more closely observed, the tame goose would be found to be by no means 
wanting in general cleverness. Its watchfulness at night time 1s, and always 
has been, proverbial ; and it certainly is endowed with an organ of self preser- 
vation. You may drive over dog, cat, or hen, or pig ; but I defy you to nly 
over a tame goose. As for wild gecse, I know of no animal, biped or quacru- 
ped, that ia so difficult to deceive or approach. Their senses of heariny. see- 
ing and smelling, are all extremely acute; 1adependantly of which they appea: ‘0 - 
inso organized and cautious a maaner when feeding or roosting, as to dely ail pear 
ger. ‘Many atime has my utmost caution been of no avail in attempting to approac 
‘| these birds ; eiiher a careless step on a piece of gravel, or an eddy of wind, 

nowever light, or letting them perccive the smallest portion of my person, ©* 





rendered useless whole hours of manceuvering.— Wild Sports of the Highlants 
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ANECDOTES OF ENGLISH LORD CHANCELLORS, 

The Lives of Lord Chanceliors, &c. vf England. By John Lord Campbell. 

(Second Series.) Vols. 1V. and V. 8vo. John Murray. 

Another introduction ; a pretty voluminous one of nearly 1400 pages, and 
as the ancient Pistol has it, to be shewn in with pauca verba, very few words. 
From the revolution, 1688, and Lord Commissioner Maynard, to Lord Thurlow 
of our own age, Lord Campbell has passed before us his likenesses of Trevor, 
Somers, Wright, Cowper, Harcourt, Macclesfield, King, Talbot, Hardwicke, 
Northington, Camden, Yorke and Bathurst. If there be a tinge of colouring 
from the artist's Whig principles aud views, it is only to be noted as we survey 
the gallery ; and ifthere be a slight sub-current of self-reference, as if Ego 
were the standard by which to try others, it is only human nature ; and chan- 
cellors, ki ¢).«1s, and judges, with all their wigs, robes, and paraphernalia, are 
but meu afer all. 

“ Trevor lived” after his final retirement, says our author, “ veay privately, 
and found his chief delight in aecumulating money. He became so great an 
economist, that he even grudged a glass of wine toapoor relation. It is re- 
corded of him, that * he had dined by himself one day at the Rolls, and was 
drinking his wine quie ly, when his cousin, Roderic Lloyd, was unexpectedly 
introduced to lim from a side door : « You rascal,’ said his honour to the ser- 
vant, * and you have orought my cousin, Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary 
of North Wiles, Marshal to Baron Price, &c. &c. &c., up my back stairs. Take 
my cousin, ltoderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary of North Wales, Marshal to 
Baron Price, &c &e. Ke. ; take him instantly back down my back stairs and 
bring him up my jfrons stairs... Roderic in vain remonstrated ; and while he 
was conveyed down the back stairs, and up the front stairs, the bottle and glasses 
were removed by his honour, - some law books and papers taking their place. 
On another occasion he behaved kindly to this sane cousin, having an opportu- 
nity of doing so without incurring any expense. ‘ Roderic was returning ra 
ther elevated from his club onenight, and ran against the pump in Chancery 
Lane. Conceiving somebody had struck him, he drew, and madea lunge at the 
wel The sword entered the spout, and the pump, being crazy, fell down. 

oderic concluded he had killed his man ; left his sword in the pump, and re- 
treated to his old friend's house at the Rolls. There he was concealed by the 
servants for the night. In the morning his honour, having heard the story, came 
himself to deliver him from his consternation and confinement in the coal-hole.’ 
J find only one political anecdote of him after his retirement. He was so in- 
censed by the promotion tu the primacy of Tillotson, whom he considered a 
low churchman, that passing him one day near the House of Lords, he could not 
refrain from muttering, loud enough to be heard by the object of his spleen, ‘ I 
hate a fanatic inlawn sleeves’ * And i," retorted the primate, ‘ hate a knave 
in any sleeves.’ Sir John Trevor, being near eighty years of age, at last died, 
on the 20th of May, 1717, at his house in Chancery Lane, and was buried in 
the Kolls Chapel. The unfortunate obliquity of his vision is perceptible in the 
portraits and prints we have of him, and made the wags assert that ‘ Justice 
was blind, but at the Rolls Equity was now seen to squint.” While in the 
ebair, as speaker, two members in different parts of the House were often equal- 
ly copfident of having ‘ caught his eye.” 
quotation suggests to us that as we have abjured the law and politics 
k before us, we may as well give our readers, what they could hard- 
expect, a selection of some of the anecdotes and facetia with which Lord 
. relieves the dryness of these topics ; and we can find more uo where than in 
his biography of the burly Thurlow, to whom, by the by, he evinces no great 
tenderness of construction. ; 

* Lord North at a city dinner, having announced the receipt of intelligence 
of an advantage gaived over the ‘ rebels,’ and being taken to task by Charles 
Fox and Colonel Barre, who were present, for applying such language to ‘ our 
fellow-subjects in America,’ exclaimed, with the inimitible talent for good-hu- 
moured raillery which distinguished him, « Well, then, to please you, I will call 


them the gentlem n in opposition on the other side of the water.’ —This has been | 


told me as a traditionary anecdote nut hitherto in print. . * « 

“ This reminds me of a Westminster Hall anecdote of Mr. Clarke, leader of 
the Midland Circuit—a very worthy lawyer of the oldschool. His client long 
refusing vo agree to refer to arbitration a cause which judge, jury, and counsel 
wished to get rid of, he at last said to him, ‘ You d—d infernal fool, if you do 
not immediately follow my lord’s recommendation, [ shall be obliged to use 
strong language to you.'—Once, in a council of the benchers of Lincoln's Inn, 
he very conscientiously opposed our calling a Jew to the bar. | tried to point 
out the hardship to be imposed upon the young gentleman, who had been allow- 
ed tokeep his terms, and whose prospects in life would thus be suddenly blast- 
ed. * Hardship !’ said the zealous churchman, ‘ no hardship at all; let him 
become a Christian, and be d—d to him!!! af ° ° 
_ “ While Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Sheridan kept up some smart debates 
in the House of Commons, upon the West minster scrutiny and other subjects, 
the House of Lords usuaily only met to adjourn. Now was uttered the sarcasm 
on their lordships, which may still be repeated.-- Scene below the Bar. 1st 
Mob.— How sleepy the lords are !"—2nd Mob.—+ No wonder; they rise so 
early.” * . 

“ J have heard the late Lord Holland several times say, that considerable 
abilities are not well adapted to the chair of the House of Commons ; for all 
the Speakers in histime had been pronounced * excellent,’ except Lord Gren- 
ville ; and he failed, although the only clever man among them. * * 

«« Thurlow was not ill-natured in conversation ; and Johnson was considered 
a more terrible opponent. Craddock, who knew both intimately. says : * | was 
always more afraid of Johnson than of Thurlow; for though the latter was some- 
times very rough and coarse, yet the decisive stroke of the former left a mor- 
tal wound behind it.". According to the fashion still prevailing in his time, he 
used to have long symposiac sittings after dinner, during which his wit was 
stimulated by the brisk circulationof thebottle. ‘ In the afternoon of life, con- 
Viviality, wine, and society unbent his mind. It was with Mr. Rigby, Lord 
Gower, Lord Weymouth, Mr. Dundas, and a few other select friends, that he 
threw off his constitutional severity.’ Though by no means subject to the 
charge of habitual intemperance, yet from occasional indulgence he sometimes 
found himself in scenes which, according to our sober notious, were not very fit 
fora chancellor. ‘ Returning, by way of frolic,’ relates Sir Nathaniel Wrax- 
all, * very late at night, on horseback, to Wimbledun from Addiscombe, the 
seat of Mr Jenkinson, near Croydon, where the party had dined, Lord Thurlow, 


the chancel!:r. Pitt, and Dundas, found the turnpike-gate, situated between 
Tooting and Streatham, thrown open. Being elevated above their usual pru- 
dence, and ):ving no servant near them, they passed through the gate at a brisk 


pace, witho:t stopping to pay the toll, regardless of the remonstrances and 
threats of the turnpike man, who, running after them, and believing them to 
belong to some highwaymea who had recently committed some ¢epredation on 
that road, discharged the contents of his blunderbuss at theimbacks. Happily 
he did no injury.’ 

“ There are a fewof Thurlow’s pointed sayings handed down to us, but I sus- 
pect that even a Boswell could not have supported for him the reputation he 
enjoyed in his own time. Inthe Duchess of Kingston's case, two learned doc- 
tors of the civil law pouring forth heavily much recondite lore, having gravely 
argued that the sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, annulling her first marriage, 
was decisive in her favour,—the Attorney General was pleased to remark, that 


the noted observation of Crassus, M.rari se quod Harusp-x Haruspicem sine 
risu. adspicere posset.’ In the debates on the regency, a prim peer, remarkable 
for his Gnical delicacy and formal adherence to etiquette, having cited pompous- 
ly certain resolutions, which he said had been passed by a party of noblemen 
and gentlemen of great distinction at the Thatched House ‘Tavern, the lord 
chancellor, in adverting to these, said, ‘ As to what the noble lord in the red 
ribbon told us that he had heard at the alehouse——.’ Such strokes or coarse 
jocularity tel] more certainly in either House than the play of the most refined 
wit.—Even when in administration, he affected to laugh freely at official men 
and practiccs Thus, when on the woolsack, having mentioned some public 
functionary whose conduct he intimated that he disapproved, he thought fit to 
add, ‘ But fur be it from me to express any blame of any official person, what- 
ever may be :ny opinion ; for that I well know would be sure to bring down 
upon me a panegyric on his character and his services !'—Lamenting the great 
difficulty he had in disposing of a high legal situation, he described himself as 
long hesititing betwecn the intemperance of A and the corruption of B, but 
finaly preferring the man of bad temper. Afraid lest he should have been sup- 
ere to have admitted the existence of pure moral worth, he added,— Not 
ut that there was ad—d deal of corruption in A’s intemperance "Happening 
to be at the British Museum viewing the Townley Marbles, when a person came 
in and announced the death of Mr Pitt, Thurlow was heard to say, +a d—d 
good hand at turning a period ! and no more. The following anecdote was 
related by Lord Eldon : * After dinner, one day, when nobody was present but 
Lord Kenyon and myself, Lord Thurlow said, * Taffy, I decided a cause this 
Morning, and [ saw from Scott's face that he doubted whether I was right.’ 
hurlow then stated his view of the case, and Kenyon instantly said, « Your 
€cision was quite right.’ * What say you to that ?’ asked the chancellor. I 
said, + I did not presume to form a judgment upon a case in which they both 
agreed. But I think a fact has not been mentioned which may be material.’ [| 
Was about to state the fact and my reasons. Kenyon, however, broke in upon 
Men, and with some warmth stated that I was always so obsinate, there was 
no dealing with ine. * Nay,’ interposed Thurlow, ‘ that’s not fair. You, Taffy, 
are obstinate, and give no reasons - you, Jack Scott, are obstinate too : but then 
ani your reasons, and d—d bad ones they are!’ Thurlow having heard 
by fi enyon had said to a ar freee: threatened to appeal from his decision, 
ing a bill in Chancery, « into Chancery then : abi in malam rem ?— 


the next time he met the testy Chief Justice, he said, ‘ Taffy, when did you 
first think the Court of Chancery was such a mala res ? Tiaicler ts Hows 


made a very good thing of it.’ Pepper Arden, whom he hated and persecuted, ! 


having been made a Welsh judge by Pitt, and still continuing to practise at the 
Chancery bar, was arguing a cause — his boon companion, Graham, and 
something turning upon the age of a lady, who swore she was only forty-five, 
he said he was sure was more, and his antagonist looking dissent, he exclaim- 
ed, so as to be heard by all present, ‘ I'll lay you a bottle of wine of it.’ Thur- 
low did not swear aloud, but by an ejaculation and a frown called the unwary 
counsel to a sense of the impropriety he had committed. Pepper Arden.— I 
beg your lordship’s pardon : | really forgot where I was.’ Thurlow.— I sup- 
pose, sir, you thought you were sitting on the bench in your own court, admin- 
istering justice in Wales !’ 

** Oa the occasion of a public procession, the prince,twho had taken of- 
fence at something Thurlow had said or done, rudely stept in before the 
chancellor. Thurlow observed, ‘Sir, you have done quite right; I repre- 
sent your royal .ather: majesty walks last. Proceed,sir.? At Brighthelm- 
stone the Prince of Wales, living with a gay set of frivolous young men, 
who displeased the ex chancellor much, asked him frequently to dinner, 
but always met with an excuse. At last, walking in front of the pavilion 
in company with them, he met Lord Thurlow, and pressed him much to 
dine with him, saying, ‘You must positively name a day.’ Lord Thurlow’ 
looking at the party who were with the prince, said, ‘If I must name a day 
or time, it shall be when your royal highness keeps better company.’ At 
another time Lord Thurlow had voluntarily given the prince some advice, 
which was far from being palatable. His royal highness was so angry, that 
be sent to him to say that in future Carlton-house gates would be shut 
against him. Lord Thurlow answered, ‘I am not surprised ; proffered fa- 
vours always stink.’ The prince, conscious of the ungenerous return he 
had made, acknowledged his error, and they again became friends. The 
prince once sent Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt to the ex-chancellor, to ask his 
Opinion respecting some difference in the royal family ‘You may tell your 
master,’ said Thurlow, ‘I shall not give him my opinion.’ ‘My lord,’ said 
Sir Thomas, ‘I cannot take that message to his royal highness.’ ‘Well, 
then,’ said Lord Thurlow, ‘you may tell him from me, that it he can point 
out one single instance in which he has tollowed my advice, I will give 
him my opinion on this matter.’ 


*‘In Thurlow’s time, the habit of profane swearing was unhappily so 
common that Bishop Horsley, and other right reverend prelates, are said 
not to have been entirely exempt from it; but Thurlow indulged in it to a 
degree that admits of no excuse. I have been told by an old gentleman, who 
was standing behind the woolsack at the time that Sir ilay Campbell, then 
Lord Advocate, arguing a Scotch appeal at the bar in a very tedious man- 
ner, said, ‘I will noo, my lords, proceed to my seevent pownt.’ ‘I'll: be 
d—d if you do,’ cried Thurlow, so as to be heard by all present ; ‘this house 
is adjourned till Monday next,’ and off he scampered Sir James Mansfield, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, used to relate, that while he and 
| several other legal characters were dining with Lord Chancellor Thuilow, 

his lordship happening to swear at his Swiss valet when retiring from the 
room, the man returned, just put his head in, and exclaimed, ‘I vont be 
,d—d for you, milor,’ which caused the noble host and all his guests to burst 
out into a roar of laughter. From another valet he received a still more 
cutting retort. Having scolded this meek man for some time without re- 
ceiving any answer, he concluded by saying, ‘I wish you were in hell.’ 
The terrified valet at last exclaimed, ‘I wish ] was, my lord! I wish I was 
Sir Thomas Davenport, a great nisi prius leader, had been intimate with 
Thurlow, and long flattered himself with the hopes of succeeding to some 
valuable appointment in the law, but several good things passing by, he lost 
his patience and temper along with them At last he addressed this laconic 
application to his patron:—‘THe Cuter JusTicesHip oF CHESTER Is VA- 
/'CANT; AM | To HAVE iT? and received the following laconic answer :— 
'*No, py G—! Kenyon SHALL HAVE 17!’ Having once got into a dis- 
| pute with a Bishop, respecting a living of which the Great Seal had the al- 
| ternate presentation, the bishop’s secretary called upon him, and said, ‘My 
| Lord of sends his compliments to your lordship, and believes that the 
next turn to present to belongs to his lordship.” Chancellor. ‘Give 
my compliments to his lordship, and tell him that I will see him d—d first 
before he shall present.’ Secretary. ‘This, my lord, is a very unpleasant 
message to deliver toa bishop.’ Chan. ‘You are right, it is so; there- 
fore tell the bishop that I will be d—d first before he shall present.” With 
all his faults, it must ever be remembered to his honor that, by his own 
abilities alone, without flattery of the great, or mean compliances with the 
humors of o' hers, he raised himself from obscurity to the highest dignity in 
tle state ; that no one can ascribe his rise to reputed mediocrity, which is 
sometimes more acceptable than genius, and that for a period of forty years 
he not only preserved an ascendancy among distinguished lawyers, states- 
men, and orators, but that he was regarded with respect and esteem by em- 
inent poets, moralists, and divines. ° ° ? 

‘* Thurlow became, in his retirement, a great reader of novels ; and in 
one instance, so interested was hein the plot, that he despatched his groom 
from Dulwich to London, after ten o’clock at night, for the concluding vo- 
lume, that he might know the fate of the heroine before trying to go to 
sleep. " . 7 

** When I first knew the profession, it would not have been endured that 
any one in a judicial situation should have had such a domestic establish- 
ment as Thurlow’s, but a majority of the judges had married their misires 
ses. The understanding then was, that a man elevated to the bench, if he 
had a mistress, must either marry her or put her away. For many years 
there has been no necessity of such an alternative. The improvement in 
public morals, at the conclusion of the 18th century, may be mainly as- 
cribed to George III. and his queen, who, though being unable to lay down 
any violent rule, or to bring about any sudden change, they were obliged to 
wink at the irregularities of the lord chancellor, not only by their bright 
example, but by their well-directed efforts, greatly discouragee the profli- 
gency which was introduced at the Restoiation, and continued, with little 
abatement, till their time.” 


TRIBULATIONS OF TRAVEL. 
OR, DIVERSIONS ON THE MISSISSIPPI.—NO. 1 
BY ANDY HANDY 

Misther Edithur.—I have jist landed in your Criscent City. Why they 
call it criscent, bothers me intirely to find out, barrin’ it is that the people 
are partial to their horns in it. O, I had an illigant time of it comin’ down 
the river. Begor, half of the passengers must be not only limbs of the law, 
| but its soul and carcass I judge this from their frequent practice at the 

/ bar. I was tould, as a saycret, that four or five of them war sportin, gin 
tlemen; but if they are as fond of the sports of the chase as they are of the 
game—of carda—they are jist the boys that would do for Galaway. One of 
| ’em sis to me, sis he, ‘ Misther Handy,” sis he, (for he saw me name on the 

















book,) ‘will you take a hand,” sis he. ‘Not at prisint, I thank you, sur,” , 
sis 1; “I’ve got a pair of ’em, and a daycint pair of fists they make when | 


they’re foulded up. IfI should goto the Mixican war,” sis I, ‘“afther 


t 
| 


sure in life,” sis I; ‘“‘meself is the boy for everything social, trom a fight at 
| a fair to a glass 0’ scaltheen.” ‘What game do you prefer, Misther Han- 
‘day? sis he. ‘* Forty-five, ould sledge,” sis I. “‘It's not a fashionable 


‘game, Misther Handy,” sis he. “Will, thia, playse yourself,” sis I. **Let | 
‘it be Poker,” sis he, ‘‘with tincintsantiup.” Agreed,” sis I. So, to it we 


wint. Between you and me, Misther Editur, | knew no more about the 
game than a blind man does about the beauties o’ nathur; but as they tould 

| me it was ginteel to play poker, I didn’t like to lit thim see that I hadn’t 
studied the principles of thrue politeness. ; ‘ 

“«] pass,” sis one, “I pass,” sis another. ‘‘Begor,” sis I, “the girls at the 
| dance used to call me ‘pass if you can.’ I niver lit any thing pass me in 
| the way of amusement, without takin’ a hand in it—and since | tuk a hand 
lin this, I’m not goin’ to let it pass me.” ‘Well, thin,” sis the accummo- 
| datin’ lookin’ gintleman to me left, ‘since I see you’ve a sperrit, I’ll go five 
dollars betther’—and down he planked the cash, right before me eyes. 
“Sperrit !” sis 1; ‘who dare insinuate that 1 havn’t? If any gintleman 
would, I should consithder it a personal reflection on me honered ancistry, 
and resint itas such.” ‘No offence was maynt,” sis he, ‘but will you co 
ver that?” ‘*To be sure I will,” sis 1, **and five more like it,” and down I 
threw me money with as much unconsarn like as if I was givin’ it to the 
praste at Christmas. “I find you don’t intend to be bate,” sishe. ‘Bate !” 
sis I ; Ill take the baytin’ of any man on boord for the halves, excipt the 
navgers below in the celler, and I’d have no fun fightin’ them, bekase I'd 
niver know whin I'd give them a blackeye.” ‘‘Ob, that’s neither here nor 
there,” sis my opponint—bizness is bizness; I cover that and go twinty- 
five dollars betther—there’s a challenge for you!” sis he. Vis, and one 
that I'll accept,” sis I; ‘for if I didn’t, I’d be the first of me femily that iv- 
er backed out from one.” But I won’t throuble you, Misther Edithur, with 
the disagreeable details, as the man said whin he was relatin’ the incidents 
of his weddin’ day. Pe 

It’s enough to iss the disagreeable result—that he kept goin’ it till I 
found me two bundred doliars—all the money I had about me, afther pay- 
ing me passage—gone; and thin, one of the fellows that passed at the be- 
ginnin’ of the game, tould me to “* rake down” —exactly what Bill Moore 
used to say to the boys when he’d tell them to take the snow off the hay- 
staclt, and with about as much unconcern. 





rachin’ Arleans, and loese one of me nathural arms there, I shall be mighty 
é : : 

‘the congress of two civilians from |octors’ Commons always reminded him of | glad to accipt your offir, and thank you for the compliment. “Oh, I mayne,” | 

| sis he, **wont you join us in a social game of cards?” ‘*Wid all the plea- | 








,. [thin turned into me be 4 ta Caueat af tae’ cc a 
had like to be the death o’ pa td enh eet ier ached = 
‘to play poker agin, I'd } at i'any one Iter asked me 

play po w make the poker play on his brain box. Bein’ unable 
_to compose meself—begor all the learned masthers of srt in christendom 
/couldn’t have set me to music at the time—I wint up and threw meself on 
the floor of the third story of the boat, where I tumbled and toased all night 
like a man that had taken a dose of jollup. ; — 
Yours, always on hand, Anpy Hanpy. 

RTS . ta. 
AN INTERESTING Dts 

We read the following in the Gazette des psa in pene 

‘A man nearly 80 yearsof age, who was formerly an upholsterer, had been 
residing in a garret, where he saw no other persons than his two ‘nephews 
both nearly 60 years old, and poor, but why, nevertheless, contrived to give 
him the means of subsistence. A short time before his death he addressed 
them as follows :—* My children, be sure God will reward you for what you 
have done for me ; thanks to you, I am able to live in this house, from which 
I perceive that which was founded by the Abbé de l’Epée, who was once 
my protector. I shall soon die, and have very little to leave, but [ entreat 
you not to sel] the old arm chair in which I em seated, and which has been 
with me these 50 years. It is an old friend, and I owe to it the preserva- 
tion of my lite on the LOth of August, 1792. I had then the honor cf work- 
ing for the King’s upholsterer, and had just finished some hangings for the 
cabinet of Maria Antoinette, where the Marseillois and the rebels of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine had their conflict with the Swiss, The palace being 
taken, I -hould have been massacred if my sense of danger had not inspir- 
ed me with the idea of tearing off the skirts of my coat and blackening my 
face with some soot from the chimney, so that I looked like one of the assail- 
lants. When the pillage commenced | took up this arm chair, placed it on 
my head, and in this way traversed the half of Paris. If you have any re- 
gard for me keep this old royal arm chair and it will bring good luck to 
you.” A fortnight ago the old man died, and was decently interred by his 
nephews, When they came to share the poor effects that he had left, they 
would have disputed as to who would have theold arm chair if they had 
not both felt a respect for his injunctions. Whilst they were discussing as 
to whose property it should be, one of them laid hold of it to remove it from 
its place, and was astonished at its weight. ‘It isas heavy,’ said he, ‘ asif 
there were pigs of lead among the horse-hair.? The other then laid hold 
of it, and made the same remark. The two nephews now looked at each 
other, and resolved to ascertain what was the cause of its weight. They 
removed the old covering,and cutting open the velvet found to their great 
joy 43 rv uleaux of gold coin, ot different reigns, from Louis XV. to Louis 
Philippe, with an inscription of Rentes of 1,000f., and other papers. Be- 
ing honest men, they mentioned the fact to the authorities, by whom it was 
declared that there could be no doubt of their rightful possession; and that 
even if the property had been in the chair when it was taken from the 
palace, the theft was of such old date as to have the benefit of prescription, 
but that the property evidently belonged to the uncle, most of the gold be- 
ing of more recent date than that of his first possession of the chair, and 
the inscription of Rentes being also recent.” 


—S ee. 








ROTHSCHILD AND HORACE VERNET. 

One of the most pungent anecdotes connected with the fine arts which 
we have for a length of time met with, attaches the name of the million- 
aire to that of the greatest and most original artist of the age Ina former 
number, a correspondent gave a critical analysis of the large painting of 
** The Capture of the Smala of Abd-el-Kader,” which has since been ex- 
hibited at the Louvre. Amongst the other points upon which the critic 
dwelt was the masterly introduction of a Jew flying from the charge of the 
French amongst the jostling herds, which, mad with agony and terror, ap- 
peared to be rushing through the front of the painting. 

It appears that immediately upon the exposition of this noble picture, 
the figure of the flying Jew became the principal attraction in the gallery. 
Successive groups poured before it to chuckle at what appeared a fortuitous 
resemblance, until drop by drop, as such stories leak out, its history stole 
gradually into circulation ; and the reason for which Vernet consecrated 
the head of the Rothschilds to immortal ridicule became the most popular 
and interesting eancan in the salons 

It would appear that the weatthy Jew paid a visit to the atelier of Ho- 
race, to know whether the master would paint a portrait of him, the Roths- 
child Vernet of course consented, and was asked to name his price— 
‘* Three thousand francs,” answered the painter. And the sum was small 
enough in all conscience, as the price of a portrait by such a master. Ara- 
go has given six or seven times as much for a landscape by Gudin. 

** Nonsense,” said the Rothschild, with the true spirit of a huckster, 
you can never intend asking three thuusand francs for a portrait.” 

** No,” said Vernet, on reflection, ** it ought to be four.” 

The Jew tried to beat down the painter, but the only effect his arguments 
had was to make Vernet raise his price successively to five and six thou- 
sand franks. and the millionaire left the atelier of the painter. 

On the succeeding day, however, he returned to try the power of per- 
suasion still upon the man of the brush. He had inflexible material to 
deal with. 

‘*This time, M. Rothschild,” said Horace, ‘‘I have reflected more ma- 
turely upon the subject, and the price of the portrait will be twelve thou- 
sand francs.” 

The obstinacy of the painter almost made the dealer in stock and scrip 
mad. He expostulated for a long time in vain. At last Vernet said, 

‘* Well, M. Rothschild, if you will, I must paint your portrait for no- 
thing.” 

The pride of the millionaire, of course, spurned such an offer. ‘* Impos- 
sible.”* he said; ‘* in that case I shall not sit for my portrait.” 

‘“* Excuse me,” said the master, politely bowing him out, ‘* but you have 
done so.” 

The opening of-the Louvre solved the meaning of the painter’s words, 
and they who laughed first at the painting, laughed even more when they 
listened to the legend. Morning Post. 





The Miseries of a Comic Writer.—Repeatedly called upon, in the midst of 

a strange party, to “say something funny.” Having half-a-dozen scrap books 
| put into your hand for “ an impromptu.”” Being expected, wherever you go, to 
_sing a comic song. Being the especial confidant of everybody’s bad jokes, and 
being made the favorite victim for the ‘capital thing some one is sure to have 
heard yesterday.” Making desperate love to a pretty girl, who only laughs anc 
says, ** La! Mr. Smith, you're always joking.” Being saluted as you go intoa 
room, with * Bravo, here’s Mr. Smith: now we shall have something good.” 
Being introduced as “the young gentleman who does all the funny things in 
the ‘Penny Magazine.’”” Being suspected of turning every thing vou see into 
ridicule, and putting everybody you meet into print, Being condemned to hear 





| every day in your life, that «the man who would make a pun would pick a 
' pocket.” Being invited to meet a clever young gentlemen * who has written a 
farce.’’ Laboring under the conventional notion that it is not customary for a 
comic writer ever to pay anybody; that he generally goes to bed tipsy; and that 
he cannot write unless he has a bottle of gin at his side. Hearing mothers con- 
| tinually. say to their daughters, «* My dear, you must not believe a word that 
he says.” Being invited out, and find it is to “ give a candid opinion” —father, 
mother, brothers and sisters being al! present—* upon a number of droll things 
little William has been doing upon Paradise Lost” You are obliged to say 
they are ‘‘ very clever for a boy,” and you are then asked if you cannot get 
| them inserted in Punch? Being confidently asked “if it is true you drink 
much?” Being asked most seriously by a young lady “ if the incident you de- 
scribed of being pursued by a constable, and escaping up the chimney, over the 
roof of the next house, really occurred to yout” In short, being suspected of 
doing all the blackguard, out of the way, outrageous, improbable, stupid things 
| yon describe.—Almanac for the Month. 


j 


| A Philologist at Fault.—A late number of Blackwood tells a funny anecdote 


of a German whose colloquial English had been neglected, as follows: __ 

Having obtained an interview with an English lady, he opened his business 
(whatever it might be) thus—‘High-born madam, since your husband have 
kicked de bucket’ ‘Sir!’ interrupted the lady, astonished and displeased. 
‘Oh, pardon!—nine, ten thousand pardon! Now, 1 make new beginning— 
quite oder beginning. Madam, since your husband have cut his stick!’—— It 
may be supposed that this did not mend matters ; reading that in the lady’s 
countenance, the German drew out an oetavo directory, and said, perspirin 
with shame at having a seeond time missed fire,—‘ Madam, since your husba 
have gone to kingdom come’ This he said beeeechingly; but the i 
past propitiation by this time, and rapidly moved towards the cae ings 
had now reached a crisis; and, if something were not done quickly, ¢ h oer. 
was up. Now, therefore, taking a last hurried look at his dictionary, the Ger- 
man flew after the lady, crying out in a voice of despair—* Madam, = your 
husband—your most respected husband, have hopped de twig . n ay 
his sheet-anchor; and, as this also came home, of course the poor man ~ think y 
wrecked, It turned out that the — he had used vin om : 
a work of hundred years back, and from mere ignorance, § - 
tions from Tom Sein, L’Estrange, and other jocular wri = a 
the verb sterben (to die) with the followin worshipful series of equiva et 
To kick the bucket. 2. To cut one’s stick. 3. 10 go to kingdom come. 4. 
To hop the twig. 
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made up of all the slang in the Portuguese vocabulary, from the worthy mis- 
tress of the cottage. 

_ “Confound it !” said I, impatient at not making my Portuguese intelli- 
e gible, ‘you oom t enrorntandl your own language. Calsieoss loco ! Don’t 
A WHALE CHASE. -.» | you know what that is, signora ?” pointing to my mouth. 

) 8th, eerie anes ne the tote a te Faeacrat > ard tae! pen this se mapeet ae into ine cottage, and presently, sonupapred 
oe eee sche which whalemen regard as the favorite resort for whales. i > 40 Todi 4 a ee Lamesa E ine, A snsclaguiy - io. et otha om said 
i ha forenoon watch below, and was just congratulating myself upon -. something in A which, of course, I did not understand. Howev- 
ting ee a aon aaa Pe dents » clear voice of a | 4, i mechanically repeated the words, ‘‘ Calabooca loco /” hoping she might 
man at the mas _ y a ° accidentally guess my meaning. 

** There she blows! was the thrilling cry. ‘* Santa Maria !” shrieked the woman, shaking her doubled fists at me, 

«“ That’s once! shouted the captain. amid the roars of laughter from the group behind her; “‘eaiso ? caiso?” 

= There she blows !’ te and uttering a complicated anathema, she shut the door in my face. 

« That’s twice, by jingo! At this time my comrades were standing up the road at a short distance, 


«* There she blows !” : ge : 
s¢Three times! Where away, Tabor ?” holding their sides with laughter. 


« Off the weather bow, sir, two points.” 

«© How far ?” 

«A mile anda half. There she blows!” 

** Sperm whale! Call all hands !” 

There was a rush 01 deck, each man trying to get to the scuttle first. 
Then came half a dozen loud knocks, and a hoarse voice, shouting : 

** Larboard watch ahoy! Turn out, my lads! Sperm whale in sight ! 


544° ; SRE EERE — - 
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ETCHINGS OF A WHALE CRUISE. 
From Browne’s Whaling Cruise, recently published by the Hanrens, of this City. 























A Turn for Sport. 

The various duties being apportioned tothe men without favor or choice, 
it fell to my lot to sit on the weather side of the quarter deck and turn the 
grindstone ; a tiresome and monotonous task. The cooper attended to the 
sharpening of the spades, boarding knives, and other implements used in 
‘cutting in.” Iam not sure that I had the hardest of the work to do, but 
: , § it cev@ainly was the most unpleasant; for I could not prevail upon any of 
Heave out! Lash andcarry! Rise and chime! Beara hand, my lively | the hands to change places with me, even for a brief period. My appear- 
hearties !” : d ance at this time would have been somewhat striking to some of my friends 

Those who were “turned in’”’ rolled out as soon as possible, and buckled | jn Washington. With my duck frock all black with whale-gurry, my trow- 
on their ducks, and in less than two minutes we were all on deck, ready for | gers torn and smeared with rough work, my red Scotch cap half way over 
orders. The tubs were putin the boats, and the main yard hauled aback. | my eyes, and my face oily and sun-burned, I certainly looked as little like 
Weall now perched ourselves in the rigging, and kept a sharp look-out on | my original self as one could imagine. There I turned that grindstone, and 
every side for the whale’s next rising. Twenty minutes elapsed since the turned on hcur after hour, and turned the palm of my right hand into a 
spout was first seen ; twenty five passed, and the captain began to get into | great blister, and turned the palm of my left into another ; turned both my 
a stateof nervous anxiety. We strained our eyes in all directions to‘‘make arms into a personified pain; tu rned every remnant of romance out of my 
a spout.” Halfan hour flew by, and no spout was seen. It began to look | head ; turned and turned till my grand tour seemed to have turned into a 
like a hopeless case, when Tabur, whose visual organs appeared to have the grindstone; round and round I turned that stone till ! began to think I was 
power of ubiquity, sang out : | a piece of the handle, and turned with it; and my head appeared to turn, 

“There she blows! there she blows!” /and my feet to turn, and the game-legged cooper to turn, and the ship to 

‘** Where now 2” roared the captain. : f , | turn, and the sea, and the whale, and the sharks, and the clouds, and all 

“* Off the weather quarter! Two large sperm whales, sir. Go it, boots!” | creation seemed tu be turning with myself and that grindstone! Having at 

** Clear away the boats! Come dewn from the mast-head, all you that last contrived to get a sufficient number of spades sharpened ahead of the 

I peeped over the quarter-rail to see how they were getting on. 


don’t belong there! Bear a hand! we'll take them this rising!” shouted | mates, 
The sharks had by this time gathered around the vessel in immense num- 


the captain, in a fierce, sharp voice. 
** All ready, sir.” a’ | bers, and eight or ten were fighting just under the quarter for a piece of the 
‘* Lower away, then! . | whale’s carcass which had been cut away. Watching my opportunity, I 
Th= waist and larboard boats were instantly down, ready to “‘bend on.” | snatched up a spade, slipped it over while the captain was forward, and be- 
Captain A and some of his boat’s crew being too ill to man the other gan a terrible onslaught among the sharks. With five or six thrusts I killed 
boat, we struck off for the whales without them. I pulled the aft oar, as | four of the greedy monsters, by striking them on the back of the head, and 
usual: and as, by this time, I was as tough and muscular as my comrades, | cutting the principal artery. This was quite a retreshing little episode in 
the toat danced along the water in fine style. Although the larboard boat | my business of turning 


: g; and my success in the destruction of sharks induc- 
was much easier pulled, and had the oldest and stoutest of the whole crew, | ed me to believe that 1 had a greater natural turn for sport than the mono- 


w: contrived, by unusual exertions. to keep aheadjof her, till the real ‘tug of tonous turning of a grindstone. But my amusement was of short duration. 
= Se wahion' tl a a maas tee ee sate whales was | ee a ot of the captain espied me before I cauld get in the long pole 
u a ° oO e spade, 

‘Lay back, my lads!” cried P———, pale with excitement. ‘“‘Keepthe| « Ha! what are you at there?” cried his highness directly behind me, at 
pal ay ~ t Never raf “: Red ease ! Oh, do spring | the very moment when I supposed he was on the forecasile giving orders 
—d> spring! 2 noise! steady and soft’s the word.” |to the men. ‘*What are you at, hey ?” 

We replied to this appeal by “piling up the agony” on the oars. Away | “ Keeping off the sharks, sir.” y 
sprang our boat, trembiing and quivering as she darted through the waves. | ** Who told you to keep ’em oft? 

She really seemed to imbibe the general excitement as she parted the clear |  * Nobody, sir ” 
blue water, and dashed it foaming from her bows. Onward we flew! The | ‘Haul in that spade directly !” 
larboard boat was hard upon our stern ; the whale rolling lazily in the trough ‘© Ay, ay, sir!” 
of pmaaes a or ame eng _ en - a ** And, leok’ee, if I catch you keepin’ off any more sharks, I’ll wipe you 
¥ » lay back! lay back!” whispere trembling with eager- | down with a rupe’s end !”’ 
ness not to be outdone by the mate. ‘‘Do spring, my boys, if you love gin! | 6s Ay, ay, sir!” 
Now’s your time |, now or never! Oh, see him! see him! how quiet he ** Cooper, hain’t you got no work for this fellow ?” 
lies ! Put the beef on your oars, every mother’s son of you! Pile it on! ** Not just now, sir.” 
pile ie oA bi the wt nA tell it! | is: whale this time !”” ‘* Go to the windlass, then, and rest yourself on a handspike !” 
Stand up, Tabor !” crie +, In a low voice. “* Ay, ay, sir!” 

Peaking his oar, Tabor sprang to his feet, and grasped a harpoon. I had reason to consider my shark-killing a poor speculation. The heav- 

** Shall I give him two irons?” ing and surging at the windlass was but a questionable improvement upon 

Por Bayern ag we were hard uponhim. Tabor, with unerr oa = aun me ween hich eos dog ner 
, . it | — > 7 . , > - {somebody struc up an ex emporaneous song, wgiicn, to e Dest o - 
pe oe fly his irons, and buried them to the sockets in the huge carcass |collection, had no particular claims to poetical merit, but ran somewhat 
of the whale. thus: 

** Stern all !” thundered P ° ‘‘ Heavehimun! O he yo! 

** Stern all!” echoed the crew ; but it was toolate. Our bows werehigh Butter and cheese for breakfast 
and dry on the whale’s head! Infuriated with the pain produced by the Raise the dead! O he yo! 
harpoons, and doubtless much astonished to find his head so roughly used, The steward he’s a makin’ swankey. 
he rolled half over, lashing the sea with his flukes, and in his struggles Heave away! O he yo! 

—- in two of the upper planks. ‘Boat stove! boat stove!” was the Duff for dinner! Duff for dinner! 

eneral cry. Now Iseeit! Oheyo! 
a Silence !” thurdered the second mate, as he sprang to the bow, and Hurrah for the Cape Cod gals! 
exchanged places with Tabor. ‘All safe, my hearties! Stern hard! Now I don’t. O he yo! 
stern! stern! before he gets his flukes to bear upon us.” Round the corner, sally! 

« Stern all!” shouted we, and in a moment more we were out of danger. Up she comes! O he yo! 

The whale now “turned flukes,” and dashed off to windward with the speed Slap-jacks for supper ! 
of a locomotive, towing us after him ata gloriousrate. We occasionally Re—re—ra—ra—oo—we ye yo ho! Thems’ ’um!” 
slacked line in order to give hima plenty of play. A stiff breeze had sprung ———<— 
up, causing a rough, chopping sea ; and we leaked badly in the bow planks. 
It fell to my lot to keep the water bailed out and the line clear as the oth- 
ers hauled in: a ticklish job, the last; for, as the second mate said, a sin- 
gle turn would whip off a shin ‘‘as slick as goose-grease.’”’ 

Notwithstanding the roughness of the sea, we shot ahead with incredible 
swiftness; and the way we “walked” past the larboard boat, whose crew val thi : € the bark M : ‘ 
were tugging and laboring with all their might, was surprising By the wed d : f len . on ark Morgan Dix, Capt. Hamilton, we 

‘¢ Hoora for the waist boat !” burst from every lip. Three hearty cheers have received dates from the squadron at Anton Lizardo to the afternoon of 





























TOTAL WRECK OF THE U. S. BRIG SOMERS ! 


GREAT LOSS OF LIFE! 





From tke New Orleans Picayune Extra. 
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Finding she would not pay off, Capt. Semmes ordered the helm to be put 
down, hoping to bring her to the wind. It was, however, all unavailin 
From the moment she commenced careening, she continued to go over wit 
| great rapidity, and in thirty seconds was on her beam ends. In less than 
| ten minutesshesunk. The puff of wind was much more violent than could 
have been expected from the appearances of the weather. The accident is, 
however, mainly due to the extreme lightness of the vessel. One or two 
minutes after she was over, most of the men and officers had gained the side 
of the vessel or the tops. Dr. Wright and Lieut Parker, passing through 
the weather after port, were the first to reach the mainchains. They were 
followed by several men, and an attemot was made, with such means as 
were at hand, to cut away the mainrigging, the men and officers using their 
penknives and sheathknives for the purpose. Capt. Semmes, who had been 
dashed on the lee side, was now drawn from the water, and as soon as he 
gained the side directed our exertions. The first lieutenant, the master, 
passed midshipman Hynson, with a large number of men, had by this time 
reached the side of the vessel, and were making strenuous exertions to re- 
lieve her of her masts; but it was a fruitless effort, for the brig was so far 
over that there was no strain upon the weather rigging. The small larboard 

quarter boat was in the meantime cleared away and dropped carefully round 

leeward, and mamned by her usual complement of five oarsmen. Midship~ 
man Clarke, who had gained the maintop by swimming from the steerage 
hatch, was ordered by Capt. Semmes to take charge of the boat. Finding 

that there was no chance of saving the brig, and that she was fast sinking, 
Capt. Semmes ordered Mr. Clarke to shove off with Dr. Wright and seven- 
teen men, besides Purser Steele, (who reached the boat by swimming as she 
was clearing the wreck, first inquiring if there was room in the boat for 
another,) to pull for Green Island about half a mile distant, and immediate- 
ly to return if possible and save more lives. This order was at once exe- 
cuted, but not until some of those in the boat had solicited, by name, each 
of the officers left on the wreck tocome with them. These officers reso- 
lutely declared that they would wait and take their chance with the brig. 
Passed Midshipman Hynson, who had been partially disabled by a bad burn 
received in the firing of the Creole, was particularly implored to go into 
the boat. A lad by the name of Nutter jumped out of the boat and offered 
his place Mr. to Hynson, and a man by the name of Powers did the same thing. 
Mr. Hynson refusing both offers, those men then declared that others might 
have their places, and that they would abide on the wreck with Mr. Hyn- 
son. Capt. Semmes, who was in impaired health, was also entreated to go, 
but refused. Lieut. Parker answered a similar solicitation by saying he 
would drown with the brig. Lieut. Claiborne and Acting Master Clemsen 
held the same language. It is aremirkable circumstance that three of the 
officers and all the men who had acted thus nobly are saved. When the 
boat shoved off, the gale was blowing with great violence and a heavy sea 
running, so that for some moments it was a matter of doubt whether the 
boat would live. Purser Stee'’e at one time proposed to leave the boat for 
a fish-davit he saw floating by. The boat, however, reached the island in 
about twenty minutes. 

As soon as the men were landed, Mr. Clarke, disregarding st 
strenuous entreaties, resolutely shoved off again with a voluntee 
the imminent hazard oftheir lives. Less than three minutes after the 
left the brig, Capt. Semmes, finding the vessel settling under them, gave 
an order for every man to save himself. All simultaneously plunged into 
the water,and grasped the posts, gratings, spars, coops, and other floating 
objects at hand. Many must have gone down from the want of any support 
whatever: others struggled on frail floats to be finally drifted on the reefs 
and dashed in pieces. Some were driven to sea to be heard of no more, and 
others encountered the worst fate which could be apprehended in being de- 
vowred by sharks. Of near sixty who plunged from the wreck, only seven- 
teen escaped. 

Through all this appalling scene the greatest composure was observed by 
men and officers. There was no appearance of panic—no exhibition of sel- 
fishness. Those who could not swim were particularly enjoined to go in 
the boat. A large man by the name of Seymour, the ship’s cook, had got into 
the boat. Lieut. Parker commanded him to come out in order to make room 
for two smaller men, and he obeyed the order, but was afterwards directed 
to go in the boat when it was found he could not swim. Capt. Semm-s and 
Lieut. Parker were picked up by Mr. Clarke froma grating, and Jacob Ha- 
zard, yeoman, was rescued swimming near them. Tuose who survived have 
told of many instances of heroic self-devotion The acting master, Henry 
A. Clemsen, was struggling oa a small steering sail boom with five others, 
two of whom could not swim. He found that all could not be supported, 
and he left and struck out alone and unsupported. He was seen for the 
last time upon a sky-light, and probably perished in the surf. The five 
men he left were saved, the two who could not swim being supported by 
their comrades, Amos Colson and John Williamson. 

This completes the history of our own efforts; but with grateful hearts 
we have yet to mention the daring and devoted exertions of the foreign men 
of war. There were lying at Sacrificios, about two miles to leeward of the 
wreck, H. B. M. ships Endymion and Alarm, and the brig Daring, com- 
manded respectively by Capts. Lambert, Franklin, and Matson; the French 
brigs Pylade and Mercure, Capts. Dubut and La Voyaire; and the Spanish 
corvette Louisa Fernanda, Capt. Puente. As soon as the accident was dis- 
covered the boats of all these vessels were simultaueously called away.— 
The crew of the Endymion to the number of two hundred came aft and 
volunteered. There was the most noble emulation as to which vessel should 
use the greatest expedition and persevere in the most strenuous exertions. 
The violence of the gale was such at that time that none of the boats coul d 
pull against it, and it was with the deepest regret that Capt. Lambert ana 
others in authority felt it to be their duty to make signals recalling their 
boats. An hour or two afterwards, when there was a slight abatement 0 
the gale, they again put forth at the peril of their lives, and succeeded in 
saving fourteen persons and bringing from Green Island those who had 
| landed there. The first lieutenant of the Endymion, Mr. Tarleton, rescue d 
| the first lieutenant of the Somers from Pajaros reef, which he succeeded b y 





followed, much to the annoyance of the other boat’s crew and mate. We Sunday, the 13th inst. The full particulars of the melancholy less of the | a miracle in reaching safely, but where his situation was most critical. The 





exultingly took off our hats and waved them a polite ‘‘good-by,” requesting | U- S. brig Somers will be found below. 


them, if they had any news to send tothe windward ports, to be quick about | 
it, as it was inconvenient fer us to stop just then. I believe Solomon says 


Passed Midshipman Rodgers, of.the Somers, was taken prisoner while in 


the most daring manner making a reconnoisance in the neighborhood of 


it is not good to be vain-glorious. At ail events, while we were skimming the magazine at Vera Cruz, a few nights before his vessel was lost. We 
along so gallantly, the whale suddenly milled, and pitched the boat on her Shall give a full account of his enterprise to-morrow. 


beam ends. Every one who could grasp a thwart hung on to it, and we | 
were all fortunate enough to keep our seats. For as much as a ship’s length 
the boat flew through the water on her gunwale, foaming and whizzing as 
she dashed onward. It was a matter of doubt as to which side, would turn 
uppermost, until Tabor slacked out the line, when she righted. To havea 
boat, with all her irons, lances, gear, and oars, piled on one’s head in such 
a sea was rather a startling prospect to the best swimmer. 

Meantime the whale rose to the surface to spout. The change in his | 
course had enabled the mate’s boat to come up: and we lay on our oars in| 
order that Mr. D might lance him. He struck him in the “‘life” the 
first dart, as was evident from the whale’s furious dying struggles; never- 
tales, in order to make sure, we hauled up and churned a lance back of 

is head. 

I can not conceive any thing more strikingly awful than the butchery of 
this tremendous leviathan of the deep, Foaming and breaching, he plung- | 
ed from wave to wave, flinging high in the air torrents of blood and spray. | 
The sea around was literally a sea of blood. At one moment his head was 





{ 


We hasten to give the following full account of the loss of the Somers, 


furnished us by one of our attentive correspondents :— 


U. 8S. Squapron, Anton Lizarpo, Dec. 9, 1846. 
Gentlemen—I have been requested to make a statement of the circum- 


stances attending the melancholy loss of the U. S. brig Somers, while main- 
taining the blockade off the harbor of Vera Cruz. The writer of this was 
| a witness of most of the occurrences detailed, and the narration may be re- 


garded as every way authentic. 
On the evening of the 7th inst. the Somers had taken shelter under Green 


| Island, there being the usual appearances indicating anorther. Early in the 
morning of the 8th a sail was reported from aloft. Capt. Semmes got under 
way to chase, and stood out some miles, until he made out the John Adams, 
being on her return from Tampico. We hailed her appearance with great 
satisfaction, as Com. Perry had already infgrmed us that she should relieve 


us from the blockade as soon as she was in. 
As the wind had already hauled to the north, and the weather was threat- 
ening, Capt. Semmes at once run back to Green Island, intending to anchor 


poised inthe air; the next,he buried himself in the gory sea, carrying | *® soon as he could regain his former berth, which we had proved in the 


down in his vast wake a whirlpool of foam and slime. But this respite was | 
short. He rose again, rushing furiously upon his enemies ; but aslight | 
prick of a lance drove him back with mingled fury and terror. Whichever | 
Way he turned, the barbed irons goaded him to desperation. Now and 
again intensity of agony would cause him to lash the waters with his huge | 
flukes, till the very ocean appeared to heave and tremble at his power. | 
Tossi » Struggling, dashing over and over in his agony, he spouted up the | 
last of his heart’s vlood. Half an hour before he was free as the wave, sport- | 
Py PAY all the pride of gigantic strength and unrivaled power. He now lay 

a tifeless mass: his head toward the sun, his tremendous body heaving to | 


the swell, and his destroyers proudly cheering over their victory. | 





A Yankee who couldn't speak Portugucse. 
ay: ao ee were some distance ahead of me. I hada long 
run b os en “ up with them. Wishing to purchase some apples, | 
inquired of Manuel, a cross grained fellow, the name of apples in his lan- 


guage. “ Calabooca loco !” said he, making use of an exclamation of con- 


tempt, which I mistook for the desired information, but which I afterward 


ned meant “Hold your tongue, you fool /? a remark very common 

among these people. Ignorant of my iste, [ walked on, nesting the 

words over, till I came to a cottage, at the door of which stood an elderly 

woman of respectable appearance. Peeping over her shoulders were three 
— en ap to geta aR at the stranger. 

om esthnar, signora,” sai mustering u 
‘* Have you any duighaoen loco?” ; hy tir tig hcrtpmearneia 
“* Qui ?” cried the woman, staring at me. 

“* Calabooca loco!’ shouted I, hoping to make myself understood by the 

loudness of my voice and my yer marke emphasis. Much to my ast en- 

the girle ran back fron, the door, laughing in the most unaccounta- 

ble manner. Presuming they had misunderstood me, from some defect in 

the pronunciation, I clearly and distinctly repeated the words. Atthis there 





was a renewed burst of laughter from the girls, and a furious tirade, no doubt 


previous gales to be safe and comfortable, besides enabling us to maintain 
our station upon the blockade. 
On approaching the anchorage another sail was discovered, apparently 


standing down for Vera Cruz through the passage between Green Island and 


Blanquilla Shoal, with the intention, as was supposed, of running the block- 
ade. Apprehending that the strange vessel might succeed in her design, 
Capt. Semmes was induced to change his purpose and run by Green Island, 
standing across the passage to intercept her, making short tacks between the 
reefs, The wind was then freshening from the north-west, but Capt. Sem- 
mes hoped to be able to maintain his position until the suspicious vessel ap- 
proached, and to cut her off from Vera Cruz. To effect this object it was 
necessary to press the Somers with canvass, in order to avoid falling to 
leeward upon the reefs, and finally to fetch Green Island anchorage. 

The Somers was exceedingly light, having on board only fourteen barrels 
of provisions and about six hundred gallons of water. After standing across 
the passage, the vessel tacked and run back towards Green Island, and as 
we approached our berth Capt. Semmes said he would anchor ; but as there 
was a lull at the moment, and the weather rather softened, he determined 
to hold on a little longer and wore round and stood across the passage again. 
As we neared Pajaros reef, we tacked and stood for the northern point of 
the Green Island reef. The strange vessel in the meantime came down ra- 
pidly, but showed no colors. 

While at this point, about half past nine o’clock, a.m , while Capt. Sem- 
mes was standing in the lee arm chest, observing the reef with his glass, 
the officer of the deck, Lt. James L. Parker, reported the appearance of a 
squall. The brig was then on the larboard tack, under topsails, courses, 
jib, and main trysail. Capt. Semmes immediately crossed to windward and 
ordered the mainsail to be hauled up, followed upon the instant by the 
order to brail up the trysail. The main sail was hauled up, but the trysail 
took against the lee rigging, and was in part brailed up with great difficul- 
ty, at the same time the helm was put hard up. The squall now pressing 
her, the order was given by the officer of the deck to let go the lee main- 
topsail sheet and on the next instant to cut away all tacks and sheets.— 


| most gallant and well directed efforts were made by the officers and crew in 


| the boat of the Mercure. She rescued ten men at seato leeward, on a spar. 


One hardly knows which to admire most, the fore-thought or the daring of 
this noble adventure. The risk was incalculable. Five boats, represent - 
ing each of the foreign vessels, reached the island, and took off 23 person 8 
to their respective vessels, where they were received with a degree of kind - 
ness and delicate consideration which I cannot adequately describe, but 
which none of us will ever forget. They gave us refreshments and sup - 
plied us with clothes. I regret that I do not know the names of all the ge- 
nerous and brav® officers who were in charge of the boats of the different 
vessels. I cannot, however, forbear mentioning such as I have learned, 
viz: Lieut Wood and the gunner of the Endymion, and Midshipman Saliz, 
of the Pylade. 

The strange vessel proved to be the Abrasia, bound for the squadron at 
Anton Lizardo She passed very near the Somers, but the catastrophe was 
so sudden that she failed to discover it. As soon as the boat landed at Green 
Island, Dr. Wright took the colors and had them hoisted in a conspicu- 
ous place, in order to attract the attention of the Abrasia, so that the acci- 
dent might be reported to the squadron. We were, however, to-day the 
bearers of our own sad story. 

The Mexicans saw the accident from the mole, and cheered and exulted 
for along time. The brig had been for along time engaged in the block- 
ade, and had done more to interrupt the commerce of the port than almost 
all the other vessels together. Within the last fortnight both town and castle 
had been kept in a state of constant alarm by the burning of the Creole, 
and other demonstrations which I presume you will hear ofin duetime. I 
have no doubt the Mexicans were relieved when they saw her sink into the 
ocean. 

I append a list of the lost and saved —39 men saved—37 lost. One offi- 
cer, Mr. Rodgers, Passed Midshipman, and one maa, John G, Fox, were 
captured by the Mexicans two days before while recunnoitering an impory 
tant point, in company with Dr. Wright, the latter escaping to witness the 
catastrophe of the brig. J. H. W. 


LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEN LOST IN THE SOMERS. 

Henry A. Clemsen, Acting Master. 

John R. Hynson, Passed Midshipman. 

Wm. G. Brazier, Ebenezer Terrell, Charles H. Haven, James Ryder 
James Thompson, Charles Lowe, Thomas Young, William Gillan, Mathi 
Gravel, Major Cain, Dennis Kelly, Alexander Anker, Charles McFarland, 
James Fennel, Charles True, John Day, William Purdy, Edward McCor- ) 
mick, William Elmsley, William Quest, John Hargrave, William W. Cardy, 
Joho Christopher Myers, Clement C. Widen, Thomas McGowan, Joseph 
Antonio, Adolph Belmonte, Manuel Howard, William W. Powers, Heary 
W. Spear, James Chapman, Lewis Johnson, Ignamus Leopold, Thomas 
Jefferson, William H. Rose, Peter Hernand. 


LIST OF THOSE SAVED. 
R. Semmes, Lieutenant Commanding. 
M. G. L. Claiborne, Lieutenant. 
John L. Parker, Lieutenant. 
John F. Steele, Purser. ' 
John H. Wright, Passed Assistant Surgeon. 
Francis G. Clarke, Midshipman. 
Edmund T. Stevens, Purser’s Steward. 
Jacob Hazard, Yeoman. ’ 
Amos Colson, Wm. Johnson, Mathew Buck, John McCargo, John G. 
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Strommell, Thomas Mulhollen, George Wakefield, William Keys, 
Henrys Haire, Win, Toland, William F. Thompson, Christopher Lawrence, 
Joseph Todd, Stephen Maynard, Samuel Bennett, Thomas D. Burns, Wil- 
liam Powers, Joseph Skipsey, Joseph Junes, Charles Nutten, Washing- 
ton Cooper, William Dix, Francis A. Waldeon, James Chambers. 


CHAPTER ON PROPOSALS. 


It will not be deemed vanity at my age, to say that at twenty-five I was 

ossessed of a full share of the ordinarily personal charms of youth. With- 
in a little of the Chesterfield standard of height, five feet ten, with locks as 
plack as the raven’s wings, (alas! the drifting snow is not whiter now!) | 
with fair complexion, cheeks glowing with the red tide of youth and health, 
and possessing what is considered sufficient good sense and education for 
all the practical purposes of life, it may be thouglit that my experience in 
matters of the heart ought to prove an exception to the rule that “the 
course of true love never runs smooth.” But alas! not so! It was my 
misfortune to become acquainted with a young lady possessed of so many 
charms, mental, moral and personal, and so super-eminent in each, that it 
was indeed impossible for me to avoid falling, as I did, desperately in love 
with her. . 

As far as glances of the eye, tremors of the voice, and occasional inuen- 
does might go, I doubt not that I succeeded full well in imparting to her a 
knowledge of the state of my heart; and I will not presume upon your pa- 
tience so much as to detail the extacy of joy with whick first discovered, | 
through eimilar media, a rociprocity of feeling on the part of the young | 
lady. Let it suffice to say that this was the case, and the time came when 
it was incumbent upon me to make a distinct avowal of my love. This, af- 
ter long and perplexing debate, I resolved to do by letter, and after writing 
some forty epistles on as many shee’s of gilded satin paper, I finally suc- 
ceeded in forming a letter, amounting to about six lines, containing, as I 
thought, the condensed quintessence of everything tliat could or ought to be 
said on the subject. Of this precious morceau, I retain now but slight re- 
collections. That it abounded with terms expressive of pure, warm, ar- 
dent, glowing, undying, everlasting and unprecedented affections, I have 
not the least doubt. 

But unfortunately, this little specimen of epistolary excellence was 
scarcely finished, when chancing to peruse some of the experience of a 
predecessor in the path of love, I read that nothing was more unwise and 








, John Williamson, John Pollen, John Smith’, 








dangerous, than making an offer of one’s hand and heart by means of pen 
and paper. 

With the credulity of asimple mind I at once gave implicit credence to 
his doctrine, and frightened at the fearful precipice which [| had so narrow- 


ly avoided, I immediately destroyed my letter and resolved to declare my- | 


self in person, with my own lips and voice, and to hear with my own ears 
the reply which was to seal my destiny. 

Never did an Alexander, a Wallace, or a Napoleon, feel the inspiring 
effects of a resolution more powerfully than I felt the influence of this. | 
d. I would execute! 









est, in the words of the poet, I should ‘ strike the stars with 


ead.” But sensible of the imperfection of human powers, and con- 


speech. This undignified and foolish thing I did. Instead of trusting to 
the warm outpourings of an ingenuous heart, which in some way at least 
would have managed to make itself understood and felt, | committed to 
memory a cold formula of words, to be delivered as the school-boy recites 
his speech, of which itis sufficient for the purpose of this little article to 
recollect the following sentence: ‘Miss Adams, will you allow meto offer 
you my hand and heart.” 

The fearful hour arrived. The evening of my wonted visit approached, 
on a myself seated by the side of my adored in the summer evening 
twilight. 

The last rays of the setting sun had gradually disappeared from the rosy 
clouds that lingered about the West. The full moon rode high in the hea- 
ven, and one by one the stars became visible : 


**TIn such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waived her love 
To come to Carthage.” 


The opened window by which we sat looked out upon a garden stored 
with a profusion of rich and rare flewers, from which were exhaled aud rose 
around us, a delicious fragrance, forming a fit atmosphere for such a scene. 
The time, the silence, the scenery, everything was appropriate, and she, 
the beautiful, the almost unearthly, seemed by intuition to understand my 
thoughts and intention, as with head bent down, she gazed earnestly (and 
with a slight blush upon the fair cheeks around which her auburn curls 
were playing,) upon a moss-rose which she was earnestly engaged iu pull- 
ing to pieces. I was employed in the equally serious occupation of open- 
ing and shutting a small fancy snuff-box, which I held in my hand. 

Alas! where now was the Alexandrian or Napoleon courage that had in- 
spired me! I felt my valor oozing out of the palms of my hands! Butat 
length summoning resolution, like a man upon the scaffold who wishes to 
die with at least seeming fortitude, or to use a more forcible illustration, 
gathered together and concentrating, as it were, all the energies of my mind, 
after the manner of one about to submit to that most inhuman of all earth- 
ly tortures, the extraction of a tooth; I say, with such energy as this, I 
raised my eyes to those of Isabella, and in the language of my prepared 
speech said, ‘* Miss Adams.” 

The unnecessary and startling emphasis with which this rather formal 
commencement was delivered, seriously trightened both — The rose 
dropped from her fingers, and the box from mine; and | was only able to 
follow up this impressive exordium with some common-place remark about 
the beauty of the evening, after which we relapsed into our former silence. 

Gathering, however, energy from defeat, | made, after a slight pause, a 
second attempt : 

‘*‘ Miss Adams,” said J, in a slow, solemn, sepulchral voice, ‘‘ will you— 
will you—will you allow me to offer you——to offer you a pinch of 
snuff ?” 

‘“‘ With pleasure, sir,” replied a soft, sweet voice, which in contrast with 
my own, sounded like a strain of soft music following up the rumbling of 
an earthquake. I felt my eyes startling from my head. I felt the red blood 
mantling over my face, brow and neck. I felt the veins of my neck were 
swollen like the streams ofaspring. 1 heard the loud beating of my heart; 
and in agony of both bodily and mental pain, in which the rack, the wheel, 
and the gibbet were paradise, I rushed from the room, hurried to my house, 
and entered my own chamber; locked, double, trebly locked my door, 
lest any one should observe my shame, and vented my spleen in idle im- 
precations upon my own stupidity. “9 

An hour’s walk across my chamber served, however, to calm my spirits; 
and with a composure that seemed really supernatural, compared with my 
violent agitation, I sat down and wrote. 

“Dear Isabella: Take pity on an unhappy youth unable to utter three 
consecutive words in your presence! I am miserable till | hear from 
you.” 

This note was immediately despatched, and in half an hour I was the 
happiest man inthe universe. My Isabella proved a pattern of excellence. 

was never offended with her but once, when she dispelled my wrath by 
asking me, in amock serious tone of voice: ‘will you—will you—allow 
ine to offer you—a pinch of snuff?” SENEX. 


A ROMAN HORSE RACE. 


Horse-racing forms one of the principal amusements of the carnival at 
Rome. The common people, perhaps, do not take so much delight in any 
other pastime of that gay season. 
different thing from an American one. Instead of a contest in which the 
skill and boldness of man are as much displayed as the speed and vigor of 


the animal he rides, the Roman course presents nothing but the horse which 
runs without any rider. 

















' 
' 
| 


or any things of the sort ; the riders siton the bare back, and have no reins 


is horse, Hie ding a € 
and many of the neighborhood of Rome, are r \ 
fine, muscular men; and as they generally go to work with their arms and 
necks bare, and as they have frequently to maintain a of downright 
strength with their excited horses, the action of their limbs and muscles, 
and other circumstances, offer a useful exhibition to the sculptor or painter. 
Though there are no riders, hunan life is more endangered in these than in 
our races. Sometimes the horse masters his groom, and breaks away before 
the Corso is cleared of people, in which and in several cases, serious acci- 
dents are almost sure to happen. 

When matters are ready, a troop of dragoons set off from the other end of 
the Corso, and go at full gallop towards the starting-post, clearing the way ; 
these’soldiers then retire, and soon after an officer blows a trumpet from a 
balcony erected near to the spot whence the race is to begin. At the sound 
of the trampet, the strong rope stretched across the street drops, the grooms 
let go their hold, and off start the horses like an arrow from abow. The 
harder they run, the more they are pricked. Some of them have been 
known to be so wise as to stop, when the motion of the leaden balls, of 
course, would cease; but generally they run on at mad career, and occa- 
ores show emulation and spite, by their catching and biting at each 
other. 

The judge of the race is no less a personage than the Governor of Rome, 
who stands at a window in the palace of Venice, at which building is the 
goal or winning-post, or, as the Romans call it, “la ripresa de’ barberi.”— 
A little beyond this palace the street is shut in with a screen of strong can- 
vass, through which the horses not unfrequently dash, though to their eyes 
it must look almost like a wall. The prize given to the master of the 
ae horse is merely an ornamental flag, and a piece of embroidered 
stu ff. 

_During the first six days of the carnival, which at Rome is limited to 
eight days, matches of mares, barbs, and other horses, are run alternately ; 
but during the two last days these different classes of animals run all toge- 
tha and thus naturally add to the riot, danger, and coufusion of the exhi- 

ition. 

Some of the barberi brought up to the rope, though small, being mostly 
rather under than over fourteen hands, are clean legged, well-formed, com- 
pact, and spirited creatures, giving evidence of good blood ; but taking the 
Roman racers generally, we doubt, were they mounted, whether they would 
uot be beaten in most of our pony races. 

_ Though betting, which gives such a deplorable interest to our race-course, 

is by nu means common, and the prize contended for of so little worth, no- 

thing can exceed the eagerness of the excitable Italians on these occasions. 

During the heat, the spectators honor with deafening ‘* bravos” the horse 

=“ 7“ well, and hiss and hoot with almost equal noise all such as lag 
ehnind, 

The Maltese have another very curious method of horse-racing. The 
horses are indeed mounted, but they are not furnished with saddle, bridle, 


a 


| or any thing else in their hands except a small jointed instrument, not un- 


I walked the streets with a proud con- | 


f the heroism of my resolution; and inthe height of my pride, | _. oo : ‘ 

| Vecchia, in the interior of the island. 
| ported from the neighboring coast of Africa—small, good tempered, and 
scious that mine, in particular, were liable to fail on so delicate an emer- | certainly not swift. 


gency, I resolved at least to write and commit to memory my declaratory | 


A Roman horse-race, is, however, a very | 


like acobler’s awl, with which they prick on their steeds. 
These races are held on a grand testival in the month of June, at Citta 
The horses are generally barbs, im- 


To these characteristics of the animals which facili- 
tate such a mode of equitation, we must add the important circumstance, 
that where the run or the great effort is made they go up hill. 

With an animal of anything like the velocity and spring action of an 
American race-horse, it would be impossible to do without “ the fulcrum of 
the stirrups ;” and it would only be a /ittZe impossible to stop him without 
bit or bridle. Indeed, even with such steeds as some of them have, we 
fancy, if the Maltese would reverse the case, and make the run down hill 
instead of up, not many of them would keep their seats. It would excite 
the derision of the Buckles and Chifneys, and other heroes of the turf, to 
see a naked armed, red-sashed, slovenly set of fellows, rolling about on 
their ponies like so many Bacchuses on wine barrels, flourishing their awls, 
and bawling out in the most indecorous manner; but, notwithstanding 
this, the Maltese races certainly offer a novel and amusing scene to the 
stranger. 
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BOB WHITE’S ADVENTURE AT VICKSBURG. 


BY JO. BIRD. 








Early in the summer of 182-, I embarked at Louisville with one or two 
friends, on what was then considered a ‘* crack” steamer, for New Orleans. 
Assisted considerably by the current, and a little by steam, we reached 
Vicksburg in due season. Before this, however, a certain individual at- 
tracted our notice, whom it is necessary to deacribe, as he was destined to 
be the hero of the trip. Lest he may still be alive and take umbrage at the 
liberty, we must not give his true name—that of Bob White will suffice. 
Bob was a strapping “‘ Buckeye,” well nigh six feet three in altitude, and 
proportionally developed in his muscular system. To look upon this man, 
so highly favored by nature, one would declare him a full match for five or- 
dinary persons. But as fat men are generally good natured, so strong ones 
are often cowardly. Pope may have thought of this when he said, “* The 
mind, not the body, is the measure of a man ” 

We go on with Mr. White. What he lacked in courage he made up in 
impertinence. Bob was no favorite with us, for few ignorant men could 
talk louder, longer, or more dogmatically. He told many tales to impatient 
hearers; and as he alone knew the “ funny parts,” he alone laughed. He 
believed firmly in dreams ; but as to the earth’s turning over and over, why 
Bob swore that was ‘* a d—d lie; he was too olda bird to be caught with 
chaff.” Oh, no! not he. 

Our disagreeable fellow-passenger was unique in one respect. He pos- 
sessed a strange sort of ventriloqual power, or rather a power of drawing 
music, apparently, ‘‘ab imo pectore.” In consequence of this faculty Bob 
received the soubriguet of the “* Jews-harp Man.” But the notes which he 
elicited trom the depths of his throat resembled rather the sounds produced 
by the vibrations of a horse hair stretched across a broken window pane, in 
a windy day, or those of a large bumble bee, as he at one time dashes by 
the ear with the swiftness of a rifle ball, and then again in a more distant 
sweep makes gentle music with his busy wings. It was thus that Bob 
would, at one instant, startle the company with a shrill and almost fearful 
note, and, at another, soothe the ear into a luxurieus quiescence, by a mild 
and prolonged sort of buzzing—in its effects not unlike a distant water-fall. 
Poor Bob! good-natured and timid fool! Little didst thou dream, in thy 
jovial steamboat “ exhibitions,” that a poor reward thy strange talent was 
so soon to meet with! We have long since forgiven thy faults in pitying 
thy fate ! 

Vicksburg, at that time, contained so many abandoned and desperate 
characters, that upon arriving there, at nightfall, the Captain advised the 
passengers to remain quietly on board, and not to go ashore, except by day, 
lest they should be insulted, assaulted, or robbed. To this all at first as- 
sented: but the curiosity to see, and the temptation to walk, were too 
strong to be resisted by several, confined, as they had been for many days. 
Some three or four ventured to violate the Captain’s reasonable injunctions 
—among the rest Bob White, the musical ‘* Buckeye.” Upon entering the 
town, our ears were soon saluted with horrid oaths and frightful impreca- 
tions, uttered by bands of drunken revellers. However, we walked on, and 
soon found ourselves near the entrance of a well patronized grog shop. 
Curiosity induced us to enter. The room was crowded, and two or three 
‘bar-keepers were busy in their calling. Such a collection of revolting 
faces has seldom been seen. If physiognomists and phrenologists are 
gometimes at fault when they encounter characters nicely balanced between 





good and evil, they could not have been slow to conclude that these men 
| were reckless wretches, utterly depraved. ' 

| A large, bull-necked, shaggy-browed brute, with the handles of a pistol 
‘and bowie knife projecting from his breast, approaching our untravelled 
‘musical genius, with precise formality asked if he ‘* would not join him in 
a horn of the essence of life?” The Buckeye declined, which evidently 
| displeased him of the pistols, who swore, with a terrible oath, that such a 
‘slight had never been offered a gentleman of Vicksburg since the founda- 


It is not, however, left entirely to its own spirit tion of the city. A slight trepidation at this juncture seized upon Bob, 


and emulation ; if it were, the sight would be more interesting, as showing ; Which the ruffian plainly observed, as he smiled confidently, as much as to 


the natural character of the animal ; but it is started by noise, and goad- 
ed on by contrivances quite as artificial as the whip and spur of our joc- 


keys, 

The barberi, (barbs—so called, perhaps, because the first horses thus em- 
ployed were of the Barbary breed,) when brought to the starting-post, are 
gaily ornamented in the front of the head, and sometimes down the neck, 
With plumes of peacock and other feathers. Toa girth which goes round 
the body of each, are attached several loose straps which have at their ends 
small balls of lead, from which issue sharp steel points—the motion im- 
parted to these straps by the animals’ running keeps up a continual spur- 
Ting on their flanks and sides. Sheets of thin tin, stiff paper, or some other 
substance that will make a rustling noise when agitated, are also fastened 
On the horses’ backs, 

Thedast mentioned articles serve to startle and alarm them, as if the 
prickly leaden balls were not excitement enough. The rearing, kicking, 
ee and snorting they make when thus equipped, may be easily con- 


aboat tostart. A very strong rope, secured by a machine on each side, is 


fawn across the street of the Corso, and up to this each mun tries to bring, 


The most interesting part of the sight is that when they are just’ 


' say he knew his man, and had no fear of him. 

|“ Your conduct is altogether unpardonable,” said the desperado ; ‘* but, 
in mercy you will be forgiven, if you will favor the company with a 
song.” 

This was altogether an accidental request, but it brought to Bob’s recol- 
lection his curious species of ‘* whistling,” as he termed it. That associa- 
tion of ideas brought upon Bob “all his woe.” : 

“I can’t sing,” replied Mr. White, ‘ but I rather guess I can whistle a 
little curous.” 

** Well, that’ll do; so go ahead.” : 

Now, although Bob was a little frightened at the aspect of affairs, yet he 
was evidently pleased with the chance thus thrown in his way, of perform- 
ing before a fresh and large audience. Why should not Mr. White be fond 
of admiration ?—who is not? 

**Go ahead, then! Whistle away.” _ . 

Bob smiled, half timidly, half complaisantly, cleared his throat, set his 
arms akimbo, and threw his head back, after his old fashion, till his face 





was nearly horizontal. Away weat Bob—now like the distant vibration 


of a silken cord—now like a humming bird, as it poises itself in mid air 





ni, ! to suck the sweets of a pendant ower 






















is im ot stop. : 

i a gentle, melancholy murmur. ‘ould be re ry steady 
ain S a way among the omen nder ] pine tops; then 
again ould partially close his lips, and ge the cavity of his 

mouth, whereby he produced a hollow, deep, guttural sound, not greatly 


unlike the roaring of Ni at a di 
yall ti @ distance, 


** Bravo! bravo! B that’s ri ; 
claimed a dozen voices, before de, we'll have that again 


and pin a ms been heard to fall to 

** I’m raily bleeged to you, gentlemen, fo cans ’ 
go it agin, no how. It’s monstrous hard ay Ses ore Scot 

** By ——, you shall whistle again,” said bull-neck, and he drew out a 
sharp-edged tool, about eighteen inches in length, heavy and thick 

Bob hesitated, and looked wild with fear. The next moment he felt a 
terrible whack across the shoulders with the side >t the small scythe. The 
pain made the poor fellow writhe again. I pitied the suffering and hum- 
bled Buckeye, and, thinking it time to interfere, 1 looked around for our 
companions. They had long since become tired of Bub’s concert, and left 
for the boat. Except remonstrate, what could I do, alone and unarmed ? 
This I tried; but the effort was worse than vain. It was plain that Bob’s 
safety depended on his whistling, and mine on my silence. The whistler 
had performed long and laboriously ; he panted deeply, and the sweat rolled 
In torrents from his face. For all this he received no thanks, but, instead 
he found himself the jest of the vulgar crowd. 

** Go it, d—n you, or I’ll cut your throat.” 

Away went Bob, as his veins swelled like tense cords about his neck, 
and his face grew redder and redder, till the blocd was ready to leap from 
every pore. But “* necessity has no law;’? so away went Bob! Now the 
humble bee—now the wind moaning sadly through the keyhole—now the 
melancholy murmur of the pine forest—now the deep guttural—now the 
undefined roar of the far-off falls! Bob is exhausted—gone—ready to 
swoon away. [implore their compassion; they reply by curses and threats. 
me begs—** Do, pray, gentlemen, jess let me off this time; I’ll whistle 
to-mor— 

** Goon, you d——d rascal.” 

Bob could not, but he should ; and, by way of “ spurring” him, as they 
called it,they guaged their dirks and bowie knives with their thumbs,so that 
they might stick him to the depth of an eighth or a quarter of an inch. 

This they did again and again. 

Bob was in agonies of mental and bodily suffering, yet there was some- 
thing so ludicrous and comic in this otherwise dist ressing scene, that, for 
the life of me, I could not retain my gravity. The mirth of the low crew 
was boisterous in the extreme. Some contented themselves with express- 
ing their surprise at Bob’s “ impoliteness ;” some cursed him; some threat- 
ened, and not a few scarified his hide with the points of their knives. 

To save dear life, away went Bob again; but his imitations were not so 
perfect this time as before ; he was exhausted; his notes were often cur- 
tailed by an involuntary clapping of his hands upon his nether parts, as he 
felt the sharp points of the knives touch the skin—the riotous mirth of his 
heartiess turmentors drowned the rest. 

Human nature could stand no more, and Bob White was once more at li- 
berty. The next day Bob kept his berth, and many days elapsed before his 
protruded eyeballs completely regained their sockets, and whiteness return- 
ed to their bloodshot surfaces. The last question, and, I believe, the only 
one, Bob asked between Vicksburg and New Orleans was, what it would 
cost him to take ship at the latter place, and return home by New York! 

St Louis Reveille. 


!”? ex- 
very eye had been fixed on Bob, 
the ground 





** Lineoln Ramble,” on Punch. 


Now this same punch does provoke dreaming. I don’t know what others 
think, but it seems to me there are few situations more pleasant than when 
one has had social enjoyment abroad of a winter night, to find at home a 
snug fire, throwing its red light over the carpet, and imparting a high po- 
lish to the sociable old chairs. With a glass of the eompost I have men- 
tioned, and a cigar, the best of company at such a time, choose a favorable 
position, and fall into a reverie. By a ‘‘ favorable position,” Americans 
will understaud very different attitudes. To my notion you should be set- 
tled down in a capacious chair, your head thrown back, and your feet near- 
ly at right angles to the body. English travellers complain of the kind 
treatment we give our extremities, and perhaps we sometimes use them 
re but when one’s alone, ease and comfort may be safely con- 
sulted. 

In the position I have selected you can make your mind a play-ground 
for such ideas as choose to walk in. There will be a motley collection, no 
doubt, and all kinds of ground and lofty tumbling, equal to the perform- 
ances atacircus. A sober thought of business, plodding along like a wor- 
thy Knickerbocker, with a broad-brimmed hat and a white-headed cane, 
will be elbowed away by some Flibbertigibbet of a fellow who has sprung 
out of a page of opera music; and a muffled figure waiting to inform you 
that ‘* all must die,” or of some other equally novel and sombre fact, will 
be driven off by a mad cap shouting in his ear, ‘My ole massa told me, 
oh !’—a musical announcement fastened in your head by a street musician 
to perplex you for months. 

There is great fun for ideas at such a time. They don’t act there as if 
they belonged to metaphysics, and were the materials of such ponderous 
prosers Kant and Brownson, but conduct themselves like the figures which 
revolve on a hand organ, to the edification of admiring servant maids, grin- 
ning sweeps, and truant boys. They break to pieces all sequences and de- 
ductions—kick logic into a dark closet—draw a huge cap over the eyes of 
induction, and intermingle like a set of rampant urchins at the moment 
when school is ‘‘dismissed.” The particles of powder which compose a 
rocket are not more scattered at its discharge than these same ideas, when 
that idle fellow Reverie comes along, luring them as old Rip Van Winkle 
did the Dutch urchins to desert their quiet homes and practice fantastic ca- 
pers abroad. From “ Dreamland,” a vision of the New Year. 





A STEER RIDE. 

The ‘* Boston Weekly Symbol” appears this week in entire new type, an 
evidence of its flourishing condition, un which we congratulate its enter- 
prising publishers, Messrs. Jonpan & Witey. The present number is an 
excellent one, and contains a large amount of original matter. We copy 
the following amusing sketch from the editorial department :— 


Moving down Washington street the other day with a friend, the sight 
of the flying sleighs reminded him of a juvenile adventure of his own, 
when he was a younker, long time ago, and Gilmanton, N. H., was blessed 
with his presenc2. Happening to call on a ccrony of his, a farmer’s son, one 
afternoon, the gentleman who the hymn-book tells us : 

‘** Finds some mischief stil 

For idle hands to do,” 
suggested to them the idea of having a ride in the “* go-te-meetin’ ” sleigh, 
with an unbroken steer of the farmer’s fora team. Our friend with some 
difficulty persuaded his acquaintance to enter into the scheme, but when 
his scruples were once overcome, he ‘‘ went it with a vindictive rush.” 
The boys secretly got out the sleigh, and “ toted” it through the snow for a 
distance of two miles, where they lett it. The snow was deep—over the 
fence-rails in some places, and the preliminary achievement cost them no 
little labor. This done, they went back for the animal. The “ creeter” 
was found quietly consuming clover in an out-house, and not in the hap- 
piest humor at being disturbed. In fect he was ‘‘ mighty handy witb his 
horns,” as an Irishman would say, ard hed a most “ fatal facility” for butt- 
ing. However, his tormentors ivo!: vim, oae on each side, grasped him by 
the horns, and persuaded him along vy means of an ox-goad. Now and 
then he would make a stand and struggle fiercely. But they hung on to 
him “ like Mortality to a deceased African,” as my friend expressed it, de- 
termined not to give out. It took them two hours to get the steer up to 
the sleigh. 

There another battle royal ensued when it came to,putting him in the 
fills. Talk about taming Bucephalus! Pooh! that was nothing to har- 
nessing an angry steer into a single sleigh. He did not take it kindly at 
all—but he had to take it. The youthful muscle and youthful ingenuity of 
a oie at human torments overcame the brute rage and blind strength of the 
animal. 

At last they noosed him, and indulged in an Indian yell of triumph ! 
Off went the liberated brute, howling with rage. Talk of a locomotive at 
full speed—pshaw ! that is a tortoise to a mad steer! The “ critter” took 
a bee line for home. The snow flew like the spray from Niagara. The 
boys were pelted with ice-balls from his flying hoofs. The icicles shower- 
ed from the limbs ot the apple-trees, as they dashed through an orchard. 
Two pannels of fence-rails went into “ tarnal smash” as they took the out- 
side of the track in a narrow cart-path. One side of the sleigh was left in 
adung-heap. Nothing but the dasher held on as they went through the 
last pair of bars, and the steer dashed his head against the barn-door, and 
rolled over, dead beat, in a snow heap. i ; 

Our friend got off the runners and made tracks for his home just as the 
farmer rushed out of the house, whip in band, cornered his precocious boy 
as he was rising from the wreck, and gave him, as the sufferer averred the 
next day, the “‘ onremittenest lickin’ that was ever larruped onto him since 
he was a human bein’.” 7 . . : 

Our friend has often been a sleighing since, with splendid teams and 
pretty girls, and glorious music and yay hts, but he declares upon 
his honor, that not all of these can equal e excitement of a sleigh- 





ride across the country with a mad steer in the fills. 
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_of the 12th ult, notices this paper in the following terms :— 

We have for some time intended to commend to the favorable considerat ion 
of our readers this most excellent miscellaneous publication. We believe 
there is no subject it does not occasionally treat of save those two most vexed 
and exciting of all others, party politics and party religion. And upon these 
two subjects enough is already written weekly, and weakly written in all con- 
science .— It is a pleasant change, a sensible recreation to take up one of Por- 

| TER’s choice number's of the «“ Spirit of the Times,” and read of other spirits, 


Tr. than the spirit of party bitterness and political hate, religious controversy and 


sectarian wrangling. There are quite enough of ills and evils in life which 
come unbidden upon us, and it is supreme folly in men to labor to make them. 
selves more miserable and their fellow men more unhappy. I have tried it 
frequently and I don’t think it possible to feel positively uncomfortable while 
| reading the « Spirit of the Times ;” the truth is to feel otherwise than tolera- 
bly self-satisfied, would be, to be quite unnatural. If any of our friends have 
; @ mind to know something of Cricket and Yacht Sailing, Field Sports and Man- 
ly Pastimes, the Turf, the Kennel, the « vasty deep” and its tenants, Litera- 





Persons wishing copies of the above work, may obtain them on ap- | ture in general, and in variety, we will take pleasure in forwarding their names 


plication to the office of this paper. _ 
A remittance of One Dollar (post paid) will ensure a copy being sent to 
any part of the United States or Canada. 








RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Coiumeis, S.C... Annual J. C. Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 12th Jan. 
CHaarveston, 8.C. Washirgton Course, 8. C. J.C. M., Wednesday, 17th Feb. 
Cuicaco, Ill...-.. Jockey Ciub Spring Meeting, 4th Monday of June. 
Jackson, Miss. ... Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Jan. 
Narcuitocues, La. Jockey Club Meeting, 25th Jan. 

Vicxssvre, Miss.. Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th Feb. 


_— 





On Dits in Sporting Circles. 





a merited compliment to two of our correspondents whose articles it quotes. 
It says: 


Franklin (luuse, and hurried to the nearest dentist’s, to ‘‘ hev the critter 
out.” During the operation upon a customer who had preceded him, he 
amused himself by staring at the pictures on the walls, or in handling over 
the instruments—occasionally inquiring, ‘* what this was fer?” or ‘* what 


| and “tin” to the publisher of the Spirit of the Times, New York City. 





The-New Course at Baton Rouge, La.—A correspondent writes us under 
| date of the 20th ult., to the following effect :—You will no doubt ere this have 
learnt, that the race course at this place under the management of Messrs Ovom 
, & Excior (both Tennesseans) is fitting up in a fine and commodious style. The 

stand for the judges as well as that for the ladies, the house for refreshments 
_ &e., (about thirty feet square and two stories high) are also erected. There are 
| on the ground very commodious and roomy stables lately erected. In fact this 
_ course will be highly advantageous to turfmen from the South and South-west 
_ as fodder, &c., can be obtained cheap. The situation of the town is healthy, an 


, , i ws ; | it possesses one of the best landings on the Mississippi; its dist N 
“ Rich Correspondence.” —Under this caption the ‘* Yankee Blade” pays | P “ dings on the Mississippi; ite distance from New 


Orleans 1s only 120 miles A meeting of amateurs is to be held here on the 
first Monday in January, when we hope a club will be formed. There is enough 


Fhe lect N. Y. “Spirit of the Times” comes brimful of rich stories, | of the right spirit in this and neighboring parishes, if it is only properly stirred 


sketches, etc., among the most facetious of which is one by the ** Youne | 
Un,” giving an account of a Yaikee—‘‘a raw specimen of the rawes! 
kind’’—who being troubled with the jumping tooth-ache, took a cab at the | 


up. Please notice the proceedings so far, in your valuable journal, and it will 


greatly help our cause. Respectfully yours, &c., J. &. D. 








eee 
Sleighing. 


such preparation made before. Night and day the sleigh and harness inakers, 


the man did with that ?”—until his turn arrived, and the operator asked and furriers, have been at work for three weeks past, and the first fall of snow 
will bring out five thousand establishments. Some of these are of the most 
Here follows the story of ‘“* A Yankee at a Dentist’s.” The editor in| costly description. Greson, (corner of Fulton street and Broadway,) has fur 


him to be seated. 


another place says: 
We have had an abundance of *- Letters from the Army;” here is a let- 


to whem it was furnished by *‘ G** de L***” of the Army, by whom it was 


precious specimen of correspondence ‘is a trump, and should be cultiva- | 


ted.” His services should be instantly secured for the next edition of the 
Complete Letter Writer: they would be invalnable. ‘ The letter ap- 
pears,” says the Spirit’s correspondent, “* to be from some friend to a bro- 
ther volunteer, detailing the events about home, and speaking in so true 
and natural a style, that one cannot but be interested in it, if it be only for 
the originality and force of its ideas. But it needs no recommendation ; 
here it is—let it speak for itself.” 


“* Talking of guns !” have our readers ever compared ‘‘ G** de L***’s” 
detailed accuunts of the movements and battles in Mexico with the official 
ispatches of Gen. Taytor? Although the former’s letters have anticipa- 
ted the dispatches of the latter, it will be seen, upon comparing them, that 
in every important point, Gen. T. has sustained our correspondent. ‘* G** 
de L***” has not been ‘‘cabined, cribb’d, confined,” to the formal details 
of an official dispatch, like Maj. Buss, (the Adjutant and accomplished 
Military Secretary of Gen. T., whose dispatches are models of their kind,) 
but he has invested the dullest military movements with speculations, des- 
criptions, and incidents, of the very highest interest. The thousand and 
one letters trom the Volunteer privates and others, which are to be seen in 
the country papers far and wide, written from nobody-knows where to 
nobody-knows who, are not unfrequently downright Munchausens, and a 
large majority of the innumerable “ Incidents of the War” which have been 
published, had no foundation in fact, as any sensible officer in the Army 
will youch for. It would seem that every volunteer is so anxious to inform 
his * enquiring friends” of what deeds of ‘* high enterprise’ his comrades 
and himself have enacted, that unfortunately they have too frequently been 
obliged to draw upon their imagination for their facts ; and as most of them 
can write—after a fashior—the * tickle-me-and-I’ll-tickle-you” system has 
been almost invariably adopted. Hence the windy and wordy epistles from 
the “Army,” to be met with in every country paper one takes up. 





On the demise of the Hon. ALexanper Barrow, one of the members of the 
U. §S. Senate from Louisiana, the south-western Turf has sustained the loss 
of a most staunch and influential supporter, and adistinguished ornament. Mr. 
B. was for many years the popular President of one of the Jockey Clubs at New 
Orleans, and though prevented by official duties from breeding and training to 
any considerable extent, he was enthusiastically devoted to the improvement of 
horses and the best interests of the Turf. Mr. B's nomination (a Skylark colt 
out of Lilac) won the lst heat in the race for the celebrated Peyton Stake [of 
20 subscribers at $5000 each,] four mile heats, which was won by Peytona. In 
the great match race between Boston and Fashion for $20,000, Mr. B. was 
one of the Judges. 

Lord Marpstone, a turfman and gentleman jock of no mean pretensions on 
the English Turf, recently led to the altar Lady Constance Pacer, a daughter 
of the Earl of Uxsrince. The London “ Morning News” concludes its account 
of the ceremony, with the following paragraph ;— 





2 
“ Among the on dits current in fashionable circles relative to the above mar- | Col. J. Metcalfe’s b. g. Fred Kaye, by Grey Bagle, dam by Moses, 4yrs... 3 


riage, is one which, if true, affords a gratifying proof that even in these days of 
matter of fact and cold calculation the spirit of gallantry and chivalry, for which 
their forefathers were so celebrated, is not yet extinct among the youthful scions 
of our nobility. It is said that some time before Lord Maidstone solicited the 
hand of his now lovely bride (and, fixing a date at once, we may say immedi 
ately before the last Derby race), his lordship offered to present the Lady Con- 
stance with his celebrated horse Tom Tulloch, from which it will be remember- 
ed so much was expected, provided her ladyship would accept it. The Lady 
Constance consented to accept ‘ the horse,’ wherevpon the noble viscount de- 
manded of h's fair beloved whether she would also be content to take ‘ the mas- 
ter? To this a her ladyship offered only such maidenly objections 
as the noble lover had small difficulty in removing, and hence the interesting 
event the record of which we thus bring to a close.’ 





New Club on Broadway. A gentleman well known in the fashionable and 
sporting world is making arrangements for opening a new Club House on 
Broadway, upon a most expensive scale. His prospectus will be opened in a 
few days when we shall again recur to the establishment. In the meantime the 
proprietor may be consulted at this office respecting the matter. The annual 
subscription is to be $20— initiation fee $25. 


“ Turf Promise in Louisiana.”—Under this caption the New Orleans 
‘¢ Picayune ” thus refers to Col. Oliver's new enterprise :— 


It will be seen by his announcement that Col. Y. N. Oliver, the veteran tace- 
course proprietor, is about establishing a new course at Algiers, directly oppo- 
site our city. His first meeting is to take place on the 23d March next. 

To no one more than the Colonel isour State indebted for the spirited con- 
tests which have taken place during the past ten years. He is, strictly speak- 
ing, the father of the system now so generally popular throughout the United 
States. His energy and activity have been greatly instrumental in bringin 
the turf in the South to the high character which turfmen every where accor 
to it; and under the new dynasty we may look forward again to the palmy 
days of 1837-38. The Colonel starts in his new enterprise with the good 
wishes of alin favor of his success, and none more cheerfully than ourselves 
amet bin the praise fomnsh - past exertions have so justly yen and ex- 

realize the high hopes with 
eet cna 
course is to take its name after Col. Bi of Natchez. With 
such a name at its head its success and popularity yon gh doubted, 


| 


nished a customer with a four-in-hand harness, which, with the bells, cost Ele. 


m the A | ven Hundred and Sixty dollars! ‘There is no place in town, however, where a | 
ter to (one of the volunteers in) the Army, which in piquancy and interest | first rate article, made in the most t 
throws all the former into the shade. We find it in the N. Y. * Spirit,” 


asteful and substantial manner, can be pur- 


chased on more reasonable terms. Gibson has some galvanized silver bells of , 
accidentally found. We agree with “ G** de L*** that the author of this | ail sizes from that of an ounce bullet to an orange, which he mounts on patent , 
leather in suberb style. Several sets of harness from his establishment which | 


we shipped to England last senson have been so much admired there that by 
the last steamer we received orders to send out duplicates, as we also have of 
Mr. Forp’s light road-buggies. 





Trotting at Chicago.—A correspondent writes us under date of the 3d 
ult. to the following effect :—‘*We have a sweepstakes open here for trot- 
ting horses, two mile heats under the saddle, for $30, half forfeit, to name 
and the forfeit money to be deposited with Geo. W. Harr, before the 15th 
of March next—the trot to come off on the fourth Monday in June next 
(which is the first day of our Spring Races,) to which the proprietor, (W. 
Mynric) will add one hundred dollars if two start, and two hundred if more 
than two start. — 

The “ Boy” again.—Old Granny enters the kitchen at noon, where 
Young Randiff (who has already figured in the “ Spirit’?) has arrived from 
school. 

Old Gran.—Where is the egg gone [ laid a moment ago on the table ? 

Young Ran.—Did you “ lay a egg” on the table just now ? 

Old Gran.—Yes, my boy—do you know what has become of it? 

Young Ran.—(knowingly)—Me! I know what become of the good 


couldn’t eat Aim / 
Tacranassee, Florida. 


RoQveELAIRE. 


-Vatchitoches (La.) Races.—The programme of the Fall Meeting of this 
fine Jockey Club will be found in our advertising columas. The races are 
to commence on Tuesday, the 26th instant, and continue during the week: 





Travis’s Vew Club House.—Since the destruction by fire of Nrsxo’s 
spacious establishment, Mr. Travis, who occupied a portion of it, has erect- 
ed a new and commodious Club House, three stories high, in Prince 
street, between Broadway and Crosby street, which is to be opened on Mon- 
day next. The annual subscription is $10 per annum, The establishmen; 

s tastefully fitted up, and promises to be more popular than ever. Every 

thing about it is new and of the most superior description ; there are four 
bowling alleys and a large billiard-room connected with the Club House. 
We hear that Travis has already over one hundred voluntary subscribers, 
while there as many more applicants. 





Metairie Jockey Club Races. 
The following race concluded the first meeting of the new Jockey Club on 
the Metairie Course. The “ Picayune” states that there was a very large 


number of people in attendance, and the sport was excellent. 


LAST DAY, Dec. 20, 1846.—Proprietor’s Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yrs. 86lbs., 4, 
100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards 124lbs., allowing 3lbs.to mares and geldings. Mule 
heats, best 3 in 5. 


A. Small’s gr. h. Croton, by Chorister, dam by Mucklejohn, 6 yrs........ 8 
A. L. Bingaman’s gr. f. Sally Ward, by John R.Grymes, out of Lisbon 

Maid, 3 yrs.... : : 
P. C. Caswell’s ch. g. Frosty, by Eclipse, out of Betsey Baker, aged...,.. 4 3 dist. 


Time, 1:51—1:544 —1:49. 





Pacing at New Orleans. 

The “ Picayune” thus chronicles a fine pacing race, which came off there 
on the 25th ult., over the Metairie Course, ia which about the best time 
was made that has been known there :— 

We should state that Missouri Maid was taken out of a wagon for the 
race, having had no training, and Tippecanoe had only been ia training 
one week. It is probable that the proprietor will offer further purses :— 


FRIDAY, Dec. 25, 1846.—Proprietor’s Purse $100, free for all pacing horses, Mile heats, 
best 3 in 6. : 
Geo. Egner’s ch. g. Tippecanoe... 0+ eee er rere crecreerrnerercere & 1 1 
P. C. Caswell’s b. ae am 5 uae et ° Ree RORmPEe DT Ot 9s eeeseeree a, 2 
‘. G. ‘ero.m. Missourt Maid. .... 2 eevee eer ewes cee en nee caces 
daphne Time, 2:34—2:29—2:30. 
Brooktyn, Jan. Sth, 1847. 
Dear * Spirit”—Did you ever hear of a Fish with two heads! If you 








never did, I will tell you of one. Some time since, I was ordered to the St 
Mary’s River (Georgia). I shipped a crew in Charleston ; among them was an 
Trish lad by the name of Simpson ; he was just fresh from the bogs,—we had 
a pleasant row from Charleston to St. Mary’s Sound, where we anchored off 
Cumberland Point; it was just then the height of the Drum Fishing Season. 
I sent onshore for bait intending to try my luck when the tide served? At 
table, I mentioned to my messmates that I would go and try if I could catch 
a drum ; (having been there before I knew the ground well.) The boy Simp- 
son was present, at the time ; his eyes and ears wide open ; as soon as he saw 
me alone, he came up, “please Sir, did I hear you say you were going to 
catch adrum?” I toldhim yes; “ plase sir, is it a real drum you bate upon 
that you are going to catch?” I told him he could tell better after he had 
seen one. He begged so hard to be allowed to goin the boat to see a drum 
caught, that I gave him permission, expecting to enjoy a hearty laugh at his 
disappointment. 

We shoved off, pulled to, and anchored on the Fishing ground ; the lines 
were baited and thrown out ; after a few moments a large channel crab laid 





hold of my bait ; he was pulled up alongside and thrown in the boat. Simpson 


, bad never seen a crab before and did not know what to make of it, so he com- 


The « Spirit” in Tenncsoce—The « Hera,” (published at Jonesborough) 


Everybody in town, from children who have just done teething to | 
the oldest inhabitant, is on the “ Ky wiry” about the sleighing. Never was | 


part; I ate thatup; but I chucked the chicken part out of the window— | 








—- ne mas - se ee een 

menced shoving it with hs foot, when the crab laid hold of his toe with 
one of its claws ; he put his hand down to extricate his toe, when the crab with. 
the other claw laid hold of his finger! All at once I heard him sing out 
“‘ niurther! murther!”” I asked what was the matter? « Oh, sir, this fish with 
two heads is abiting my toe, and finger! Oh, take him off, sir! Take him off! 
he will ruinate me forever!” It was some time before any one could render him 
any assistance, as all hands were convulsed with laughter at the fix the poor 
fellow was in with his fish with two heads. 

There, Mr. Spirit, you have a real fish with two heads. 


Yours Bos. 
P. S.—If this fish story suits you, I may give you one or two more of Simp- 
son’s fishing scrapes. [All right, go ahead '} 








THE COLONEL’S IDEA OF A PENNSYLVANIAN. 


BY THOMAS, THE RHYMER, 


Dear P.—You know Col. L ? Of course you de, The first and 
only time I ever met the Colonel was under very peculiat circumstances, 
and I then was taught the particular characteristic of a Pennsy!vanian, ace 
cording to the L philosophy. I have had a great respect fur the bi- 
bulatory powers of the natives of the Keystone State ever since. 

During the latter part of November I came to Washington ou business, 
and, as a matter of course, “ put up,” at Brown’s, I was billeted on Room 
No. 79—just above the dining-room—where [ yet remain—tor business in 
this town takes time to complete, and plenty of it. To reach w) room you 

















F have to travel up stairs and down stairs, through side-ways a:.c bye-ways, 


and past cooks and turns, as though you were in chase of the -Uinotaur. 
| Tam the poorest hand at geographical accuracy the world evcr saw, and 
| consequently liable to mistakes. The other night, for instance, [ Lit on the 
| Wrong room, and entered No. something-or-other just as a young lady was 
changing her no matter what. I would have fainted, sure, if she 
hadu’t kindly asked me to take a seat. But that is not what I started to 
, tell; and so [ wiil firmly resist all further temptations to digress, and tell 
| Iny story properly. 








Well—this is the whole matter. 

A few nights after I arrived at Washington, I sought my chamber, after 
a visit to a charming widow of these parts. It was near midnight—maybe 
| after—for | 
——‘ take no note of time, save by its loss.” 
| As [ groped my way along the corridor, I heard the queerest kind of noise 
| proceeding from one of the rooms. I listened—and found it to be the yoice 
of some piously-disposed gentleman, who was reading a religiou t, io 


| the tone and with the lack of emphasis peculiar to an exhorter. I thod@htiy 


his devotional exercises might be conducted ina lower key ; but as I am 
an advocate of the very largest religious liberty, I walked quietly into my 
room. Having disrobed myself, I drew on a dressing-gown, and sat down 
_to write. [ had just gone into my second folio, when the noise grew so 
thick that I couldn’t get my ideas through it, and I started up in no very 
| christian temper. Open went my door at once; and out popped my head 
_the moment after. Looking up the corridor, I saw two heads protruded 
, from the half-open doors, on my side of the hall. We three gazed savagely 
| at each other, each suspecting each. 
Finding the noise continued, our mutual suspicions vanished, and we 
three stepped simultaneously from our respective doors. The view of four 
| bare legs above me in perspective, was at that instant extremely picturesque 
| and imposing, each of my fellow sufferers being apparelled in the garment 
worn by Mr. Deputy Treasurer Josepu, when he attracted the attention of 
| Mrs. Poripuar. The semi-nude gentleman nearest me was B s of the 
| Eastern shore of Maryland, and his neighbor was Col. L———. But I 
didn’t know that then. 
The scene presented was dramatic in the extreme, and I give it for the 
) benefit of competitors, in the matter of the next prize tragedy. 
DRAMATIS PERYON E. 
Thomas, the Rhymer: A young gentleman, slender of form, with 
| scanty beard, and long black hair, with his ears naturally pioned back. 
| Col. L : Well-known in the sporting world, fond of wme, women, 
| and a good horse. 
| 2B 8: From the Eastern shore, a jolly, good-natured, and high- 
| spirited fellow—fall of tun—very. 
John : The waiter on our corridor. 
William : General attaché to the Clerk’s office. 
Mysterious Gentleman, in No. —. 
Trime— Midnight. 
PLace—Brown’s Hotel. 
Cosrume—Scanty. 

















Scene II.—Characters assume an attitude of attention, and listen. 

Mysterious Gentleman—L., E. “ Oh—oh! [’m a miserable sinner—oh 
—dear! oh! oh! oh!” 

Thomas, the Rhymer—R. U. E. “ What can that be?” 

B s—R. C. “* Yes—what is it?” 

Col. L R. E. “ That’s what J’d like to know !” 

Thomas, the Rhymer—(inquiringly)—*‘ Profuse imbibition and conse- 
quent intoxication ?” 

Col. L ** [mbibition A 
know his boots from a barn door !” 

(4 pause, succeeded by un uproar as if ten thousand cats were en- 
acting the TAIL oF KILKENNY.) 

Mysterious Gentleman—“ Oh! Lord save me! save me! The devil has 
me by the ears, and he’s dragging me down—down—ch ! 0-0-.-o-0-c-0~ 
o—o—o— 0” (and so on.) 

Thomas, the Rhymer—“ Some poor fellow suffering under the influence 
of ”—— 

Col. L ‘Rum and religion, in allopathic doses.” 

(The characters forma group at R. E. The noise grows tricker.— 
Presently a sound, as if some one were knocked down, fulluwed by a 
smothered groan.) 

Thomas, the Rhymer—“ Let us see what”?—— 

rr L 4 } (together) —« Yes—let’s !” 

(Nobody stirs. Enter Joun and Wituram—L. C., with candles.— 
Stage becomes light. 4 procession of the characters is formed in the 
following order :—) 

John, bearing candlestick. 

Thomas, the Rhymer. 

B 8, 

Col. L——. 

William, bearing candlestick. 

(The procession marches to door of MysTerious GenTLEMAN. Exif 
into Room L. E., Tuomas, THE RHymeER, JoHN and WiLLIAM.) 

Thomas, the Rhymer—(inside of room)—“‘ Pulse galloping—pupil di- 
lated—head hot—brain-fever. Poor fellow! John, get some ice, and go 
for a doctor. 

John—(inside)—‘* Yes, sir.” 

(Enter John L. E. and Exit L. C.) 

Thomas, the Rhymer—(inside)—‘t There—there, my friend—you’ll be 
better presently.” , 

Mysterious Gentleman—(inside)—“ Oh, me! Are you the devil ?” 

Thomas, the Rhymer—(inside)—“ Only his most particular friend ” 

Mysterious Gentleman—(inside and tremulously )—** And are vou going 
to carry me off ?” 

Thomas, the Rhymer—(inside)—‘ Not a bit of it. We w 
you; besides, they have a lien on you elsewhere.” — iy ‘ 
Mysterious Gentleman—(inside, with a deep sigh of relic! ;—* Ah! 

(Enter Thomas, the Rhymer L. E.) 

B s—‘* What’s the matter ?” ; 

Thomas, the Rhymer—* Brain fever, I believe.” 

B s—‘* Whereis he from?” ; j 

Thomas, the Rhymer—“ Pennsylvania, I believe ; at least, [ saw a'et.er 
on his table post-marked ** ReapincG.” a 

Col. L——— A Pennsylvanian, is he? That explains it at once. Ma~ 
NiA-A-Poru, sy G— emini |” (Curtain falis.) 








i! Some fellow so drunk that he don’t 
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CEMETERY OF THE OFFICERS OF THE THIRD INFANTRY, U.S.A. 
WHO FELL IN THE STORMING OF MONTEREY. 


ERECTED BY THE REGIMENT. 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW YORK ‘* SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,” 
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LETTER FROM THE ARMY AT MONTEREY. 


MB 





‘ : Written forthe N. Y. “‘ Spirit of the Times,” 


4 
2 
Cae By “«G"* de L*"',” of the 3d Infantry, U. 8S. A. 





Camr near Monterey, Noy. 30, 1346. 
My dear P.—Capt. Tayxor arrived from Camargo on the 24th, with 
two 18-pounders, and two 8-ineh howitzers. He was escorted by two Com- 
panies of the Rifle Regiment. They are fine-looking, able-bodied men. 


Our heavy ordnance is placed by the side of that captured from the enemy | 


ijn the main Plaza. It presents quite a formidable appearance, and will en- 


enemy. 

Gen. Surexips and Col. Harney arrived on the 24th from Gen. Woot’s 
Command. Col. Harney has assumed command of his Regiment (2d Dra- 
goons), and Gen. Shields has gone on to Camargo. Gen. Wool, at last date, 
was still at Monclova. 

At the request of all the Captains and a majority of the Subalterns, Bvt. 
Maj. Bucuannan, of the 4th Infantry, has been assigned to the command 
of the Baltimore Battalion of Volunteers. 


Col. Bexron, with six companies of Artillery, has sailed from the Brasos | 
for Tampico. Ere this he must have reachsd there, and his command will | 


constitute its garrison for the present. 


sition at Montemorales. [t is a small town about 45 miles from this, on 
the road to Tampico. Of course peaceable possession was taken of it. 
I have seen some Mexican papers, in which there is a defence of Gen. 


easily foreseen. From another article in one of the papers, it seems the 
Mexicans carry their system of rewards so far as to brevet towns! Alva- 


rado is nothing more than a village ; but for its gallant defence, the Supreme | 
Government, with any quantity of pretty compliments, has seen fit to bre- | 
vet ita city! Another hamlet is dignified with the title of village! What : 
great rejoicings they, the good inhabitants, must have had! What an eat- 


ing of sweet bread and drinking of Muscat there must have been upon the 
reception of the joyful intelligence! If adobes (bricks) could speak, what 
magnificent thanks those houses would return! Per contra, if the town 
and hamlet had been taken, what would have become of them? Speak not, 
“Spirit,” of the consequent annihilation. . 

Seven Texans were taken prisoners previous to the “‘ storming of Monte- 
rey,” at Chiua and the Presidio crossing of the Rio Grande. Part belonged 
to Col. Has’ Regiment, and part to the guard left at the Presidio by Col. 
Harney. They were taken to San Louis Potosi. When Gen. Tartor 
sent his despatch, giving notice of the breaking up of the Armistice, he 
demanded their release. Sanva Ana complied with it, and ina flaming 
order, complimenting our worthy General upon his great magnanimity, ke., 
sent them with an escort to Satillio, where they were delivered to Gen. 
WortH. They were in wretched plight, but said they were treated kind- 
ly. Shortly before they left, 6000 men were detached to suppress an in- 
surrection which had broken out somewhere it the interior. They report 
Santa Ana to have 27,000 men, and that he was fortifying the place. Their 
description of the road is anything but interesting to those who stand a 
chance of travelling it. For fifty leagues of the road you are dependent 
upon tanks for water. It is with the greatest difficulty the stock are sup- 
plied by keeping animals drawing water night aud day. It makes one thirs- 
ty to think of it; for it is a wise provision of Nature, ‘‘ the less we have, 
the more we want.” I do not believe the direct route to San Louis is prac- 
ticable for a large army, such as we must have if we advance. 

Desertions of late have been alarmingly on the increase. It is chiefly 
confined to the English and Germans, particularly the latter. The sons of 
Erin cannot be seduced. There is a regularly organized gang to effect de- 
sertions. A plan was laid by some of our men to catch some of the scamps 
They pretended they were disgusted with our service, and wished to go 
over to the enemy. They were taken by some Mexicans into a very pri- 
vate room, and there promised $60, citizens’ clothes, and a horse and guide 
to take them to the Army. Everything was agreed to, and the Mexicans, 
to be extra liberal, gave them fifty cents each to drink the health of the 
Ulustrious General Senor Don Lopez pe Santa Ana. As they were 
passing out of the city, one of them requested permission to stop in a house 
to see a friend. The request was granted. He of course communicated 
the state of affairs, and a party immediately arrested them. Three were 
taken, and among the number was the son of the Alcalde of the city. What 
will be done with them [dinnaken. The gallows should certainly be their 
fate. 

The 3d Infantry have erected acemetery for the Officers of the Regiment, 
who fell in the storming of Monterey. It isa square enclosure, situated a 
lew yards io the west of the road leading to Monterey, and directly in front 
of the camp of the Regimeut. The wall is four feet high, and on the face 
towards the camp there is a rectangular pillar surmounted by a cross. It is 
built of blocks of white limestone, nicely dressed. I herewith send you a 
sketch of it, and hope you may see fit to have it engraved for the “ Spirit.” 
lt was drawn by Lieut. McC——, of the 3d Infantry. 

At four o’clock om the 25th inst., the funeral ceremonies of the gallant 
dead took place. The 4th Infantry were the escort, and the 3d attended as 
mourners. It was the largest procession of any-that we have had. It was 
asad and melancholy duty, yet one which carried some little consolation 
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_able minds, have stamped them 


: “ wheat from the chaff.” The positive eg 
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, have prepared them to receive Gen. Taytor’s official detailed report as the only 








8, it was fair to be presumed, would, in reason- 
.as falsehoods. But so great has been the cu- 
ing relating to the glorious acts of their country- 
lost all judgment, and forget to separate the 


_Tiosity of the public for everyth 
men, that they appear to have 


ntradictions of these letter writers, 
© pubhe tolook upon them with suspicion, and 


reliable reference. 

I regret to see in some respectable journals an evident desire to push forward 
Gen. Worrtn at the expense of Gen. Taytorn—« damning by faint praise.” 
No one questions Worrn’s gallantry and his superior qualities as a soldier, but 
in speaking of his movements they seem entirely to have forgotten there was 
one present who ranked him, who ordered him, on that particular duty, and who, 
before he started, gave him as precise instructions as could have been given in 
our ignorance of the topography of the country. This same individual was no 
less a person than Gen. Taytor, who, I believe, is in command of the army, 
and in whom all our hopes were concentrated, and who by his successes has re- 
flected more credit upon our army than any American General. Who has proved 
to the world by his policy, that we are equally ready for peace or wer. Gen. 





Worrn deserves all the credit that is due to an executive officer who has gal- 
lantly performed a certain assigned duty. Great credit must be given him for 
| his yudgment in planning, and success in execution ; but with all this he is 
nothing more than a subordinate, who has performed a delicate duty with praise- 











' to the Officers of the Regiment, and will be of inestimable satisfaction to 
_ the friends and relatives of those heroic Officers. The service tor the dead 
_ was read by Maj. Lorenzo THomas, 


There they lie, sleeping as they fought, side by side; and there they 
should be permitted to remain, surrounded by towering mountains, and in 
the midst of scenery unsurpassed for grandeur and beauty, until the “ last 
trump” shall summon them before their maker—Lrar, Morris, Fiexp, 
3ARBOUR, IRwinw, Hazuirr! Where can be found in the service more 
gallant, courteous, and excellent officers? TFlowers of your Regiment! 


_ Anearly frost has forever closed your opening leaves !—has stopped the 
able us, if we again come in contact, to play at ong taw as well as the | 


pulsations of your warm and generous hearts! But not like earthly flow- 
ers; the memory of your virtues, of your noble, chivalric bearing, no frost 
can destroy! You will live in the hearts of your countrymen, and your 
memory will be cherished in your Regiment while it exists! History will 
record your gallant bearing when fighting against great odds, and the spot 


' upon which you fell crimsoned by your heart’s blood, will be sacred to eve- 


ry American. oo on sf”. 


STILL LATER. 


Camp, Neak Monterey, Dec. 7, 1846, 


Dear P—Brigadier General Tos. L. Haneer expired on the night of 


‘the 2d Dec., after a very short illness. Fvver since the battle, he has been 
The 2d Regiment of Infantry, commanded by Col. Riury, has taken po- | 


in bad health, but no fears were entertained as regards his recovery. On 
the first instant he was seized with an alarming attack of dysentery, which 


| resulted in almost immediate death. It has cast a gloom over the Army. 
| He was universally esteemed by us. He was a man of unpretending man- 
Ampvnia, by his nephew, Henry. The General has been sentenced to | 
death by one Court, but as he has an appeal to two more, the result can be | 


ners, of sound judgment, and of fearless independence. He was a con- 
spicuous member of the democratic party, and had just been elected to 
Congress from his native State, Ohio. His whole political career has been 


| marked by devotion to his country and State. He never descended to the 


low trickery of party, and often fearlessly advocated and voted for measures, 
to which a majority of his party were warmly opposed. Ohio has lost one 
of her favorite sons, the country one of ber sound and good men, and the 
Army one of its warmest admirers and supporters. His loss to the latter 
will be irreparable. He had made it his particular study to inform himself 
of our condition, of our wants, and the changes which a ruinous system 
demanded, A Retired List, from its vital necessity to the well being and 
efficiency of the Service, he had repeatedly promised to urge with all the 
influence his talents and high character commanded. Great, indeed, has 
been our loss! Asa General, without making the least pretensions, his 
good judgment and sound common sense invariably led him to correct con- 
clusions, and his firmness enabled him to execute them. He was con- 
spicuous at the storming of Monterey, and his bereaved family and friends 
may have the consolation of knowing that he died beloved by all who 
knew him. His funeral took place at 10 A. M. on the 4th. His escort con- 
sisted of the lst Regiment of Kentucky Volunteers, commanded by Maj. 
Suepuerp, Capt. GRAHAM’s Company of Dragoons, and two pieces of 
Braaa’s Battery. The ist Regiment of Ohio Volunteers attended as 
mourners, and all the officers of the Army off duty swelled the mournful 
procession. Gen. Quitman had command of the escort. Great credit is 
due him for his excellent arrangements, and the quiet and correct manner 
in which every thing went off. The remains of the great and good man— 
the balance wheel of the Volunteer force—were buried in the cemetery of 
the 3d Infantry, and with the reading of the service of the dead, and three 
vollies fired over his grave, were lett to rest beside the honored dead of the 
3d. It was the first funeral of a General Officer I ever attended. It was 
very imposing. The serpentine course of the procession—its way through 
the deep, dark woods of St. Domingo—the gurgling stream beside whose 
banks we u.arched, combined with the recollections of our great loss, made 
it a funeral of unusual solemnity. 

Before another week elapses, I shall again be on the march, to, I hope, new 
and interesting scenes, for I really feel as if I had wrttten myself out at this place. 
Gen. Taytor will move in persoa with the column. Our destination is said 
to be Victoria. Our course at any rate is to be towards Tampico, and we will 
no doubt take possession and hold all the principal cities. Sinares and Victoria 
are the two most important. The latter is the capital of Tamaulipas. The 
Gen. will take with him the 1st Division, and, I believe, a Brigade of volunteers 
—Gen. Quirman’s. There is to be a reorganization of the Division. The]4th 
Inf‘y. will be left at Monterey, and will probably be brigaded with the Baltimore 
Battalion. The 3d Infy. will be brigaded with the 2d Infy., and it is rumored 
that the Ist, 7th, and Rifles, will form a Brigade, to which Gen. P. F. Smita 
will be assigned. We will, probably, take up our line of march by Saturday. 
The Alabama Regt. has already embarked at the Brasos for Tampico. Gen. 
Parrerson will immediately march upon Victoria, with the two Illinois Regi- 
ments and the Tennessee horse. 

Gen. Woot arrived with his command at Parras on the Sth inst. Nothing 
new from the enemy. Some of the Mexicans'predict that we will have a ‘‘fandan- 
go” at Victoria. Nous Verrons. 

Parras is described as a beautiful place, and the country under rich cultiva- 
tion. Parra means a vineyard.—Hence its name, the whole country being a 
succession of vineyards. At this place large quantities of the native wine and 
brandy are made ; the wine is quite a fair article, and the brandy, excepting its 
peculiar taste, is quite good. It tastes a goud deal like a grape, the seeds of 
which-you have chewn. 

Before leaving Monterey as a farewell, I cannot let this opportunity pass, 


worthy alacrity and brilliant success. The Commanding General of an Army is 
| alone responsible for the success or failure of a campaign. When he is ruined 


| by failure, certainly he should not be deprived of all the credit of success. I 


; fear the friends of Gen. Worth are imprident in pushing him forward so con- 
' spicuously, as par excellence, “ the hero of Monterey !” ‘To his generous 


| spirit it cannot be otherwise than a source of annoyance, for he, as well as we 
all, know where the praise and credit is due. 


The country can never forget, spite of interested scribblers, that Gen. Tay- 
LoR was the first to astonish his country, and the world, by his brilliant victories 
of the 8th and 9th of May, and that at Monterey he rendered still more con- 
spicuous the success of the American army, by storming a town at the point of 
the bayonet, garrisoned by an overwhelming force in almost impregnable posi- 
tions. I presume none will be mad enough to compare the resistance offered at 
the west end of the city, with that of the east. At the latter point the enemy 
were concentrated in force, and their terrible resistance is told by the return of 
“ killed and wounded.” 


A few words as to the east end of the city and I am done. I beg that 
my readers will do me the credit to believe that I am laboring to establish 
and publish only the ¢ruth, and not to exalt some by debasing others. A 
great deal has been written lately about ‘‘ to whom is due the honor of tak- 
ing battery No. 1,” on the morning of the 2ist. I will give asimple and 
plain statement, and leave the public to judge for themselves. During the 
first bloody assault upon the town, before the Volunteer force came up, 
Capt. Baccuus, of the Ist Infantry, succeeded in stationing himself with 
some 50 men inatan yard. This tan yard is about 120 yards in rear of 
battery No. 1, and further towards the city. In this yard is a shed facing 
towards the battery; this shed has a flat roof and a wall about 2 feet high, 
which was an excellent breast-work for his men. About 20 yards to the 
S.W. of the battery is a large building of very thick walls, used ag a dis- 
tillery. This building was mounted by the enemy with musketry, sand-bag 
embrazures having been constructed oa top of the root. The gorge of bat- 
tery No. 1, was open towards the tan yard. Capt. Bacchus with his men 
drove the enemy from the distillery with considerableloss. About this time 
he received information that we had been ordered to retire. Our firing 
having ceased, he was about withdrawing, when he again heard firing in 
front of the battery, and at the same moment all the guns of the redoubt 
opened in the direction of the fire. This was the advance of two Compa- 
nies of the 4th Infantry, about ninety strong, upon whom the enemy’s 
fire was concentrated, and actually mowed » down. It was ninety 
men advancing to take a work defended by five hundred! It was here the 
gallant Hoskins and Woops fell, gallantly cheering their men, and the gen- 
erous GRAHAM Wasmortally wounded. Bacchus then determined to hang 
on, re-posted his men on the roof of the shed, and shot down the enemy 
at their guns inside the work, firing through the gorge! At this time 
the Mississippi and Tennessee Volunteers were seen advancing in line of 
battle, presenting an imposing front of twelve hundred men, upon whom 
the enemy’s fire was divided. Before they reached within point bi nk 
musket range, the fire of Capt. Bacchus was so hot that the work became 
untenable, and all fled towards Fort Diablo, excepting a few who remain- 
ed for their own safety to prevent being shot by Bacchus. When the Volun- 
teers took the work there was no resistance; their fire had been silenced 
by Bacchus, and all that remained for them was a few unresisting prisoners. 
Captain Bacchus, with his command, never left the city from the time 
of his entrance until the capture of the battery, and remained within 
130, certainly not over 150, yards of the battery during the morning’s 
attack ! 

These are Facts, beyond contradiction. No¥one pretends to say that 
Capt. Bacchus could have held the work with his handful of men, nor 
that the advance of so imposing a force did not have a great moral effect ; 
but that his position, stubbornly maintained, and the galling fire of the men. 
ee the battery to be deserted, uo one who reflects for one moment can 

eny. 

In one of my late visits to the city, I managed to attend high mass at the 
Cathedral. My chief attraction was to hear the organ. I was amply com- 
pensated for my visit. It is one of very fine tone, and the organist is a 
finished performer. He played two or three exquisite pieces, some from 
our favorite operas. I left, struck with regret at the small congregation. 
I do not think there were twenty souls present, and they, in the immensity 
of the cathedral, were barely noticed. War has caused its solemn aisles to 
be deserted. The inhabitants are leaving the city, and must kneel at other 
altars than those of their childhood. May peace soon enable them to re- 
turn to those, so intimately and beautifully associated with their every 
feeling, from the first wondering gaze of admiring childhood, to the holy 
associations and impulses of maturer years. 


Yours, truly, eo & L™ 


—<———— 


PRAIRIE LIFE. 
THE PARSON’S WOOD-BEE. 








Written expressly for the “ Spirit cf the Times.” 





In the glowing Summer the Prairies are unrivalled. You may sit in the 
shade of the old porch of some farm-house on the top of the Ridge, and 
look down upon them “ stretching in airy undulations far away,” and feel 
sure that Earth hath no more glorious scenery. 

On the broad sea of waving verdure, vast herds of cattle are wandering 
—droves of half-wild horses are sporting—and here and there a many an- 
tlered stag may be seen stalking from island toisland. Far off you will hear 
the crowing of the Prairie Hen—and around on every side the merry Bob- 
a-link springs into the air, singing out the shrill notes of his joyous music 
—all is bright, glorious, and gay—all bat the lovely Katydid, which hides 
jnthe grass, uttering its shrill, saluting note of complaint. 

But in the winter—when the snow has covered the plain—and the cold 
winds sweep with unresisting fury on their unobstructed pathway—they 
are bleak enoughthen. The vast field of snow, with here an island of leaf- 
less trees and there a stack surrounded by shivering cattle, spreads before 
you. One glance suffices, and you turn away shuddering. In early times 
you might have seen a gang of hungry wolves, running down a wounded 
deer, or a sly fox creeping stealthily after the Prairie Hen, or perchance @ 
baad of Indians on their shaggy ponies—but they have long since gone— 
Indian, fox, and wolf. Ke 

But think not, “‘ merry Spirit,” that even winter on the Prairies was @ 
gloomy season for the denizens of the Ridge. Far otherwise. Were there 
not * apple-pairings” innumerable ?—and spelling-schools twice a week ?— 
and “‘ quilting operations ?”—to say nothing of weddings, and singing- 
schools, and sleigh-rides. However, I may as well confess it, all these 
were minor entertainments. Very well in their unassuming way, but by no 
means “‘ the great occasion.” No indeed! There was one day in each 
winter waited for, expected, by young and old, saint and sinner, with un- 
wonted eagerness. One of those good old customs that spring up in new 
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. observed It was the of 

settlements had set — —per™ a Wood Bee ey un- 
pene: ye pela but the “‘ Ox-Ride”—the crowning glory of the day— 
— pees the occasion—I fear, dear ‘‘ Spirit,” jn all your airy 
fights to spy out the merry things of life, this has escaped you. Is it 
arene Parson” was no ordinary man. A glance at his high, broad fore- 
head would give assurance of that. He was of middling Heres ie 
corpulent, and his general appearance indicated a reasonable regard for the 
good things of life. While his benevolent countenance, and the merry 
twinkle of his dark eye, contrasted strongly with the impressive dignity and 
almost sternness of his usual demeanor. He was highly esteemed by all, 
and justly, for all shared his kindness in their days of trial. His only 
weakness if I may call it so, was a great admiration of fine horses. No 
matter about the vehicle, but the horse! There must be no mistak e about 
him. It has been said, but I do not endorse the story, that his favorite grey 
was seen to run away with him more than once, over on Spikemard Ridge. 
But I think he would hardly have kept an animal that he was unable to man- 
age. For fear of suppressing any essential circumstances, I must admit 
that the "Squire and our Parson, being great friends, were wont to ride across 
to Spikenard Ridge on their best nags, and on one occasion they were met 
by a Hunter who noticed that both horses were ‘‘wet and blowing,” but 
he would not say but that they might have heen chasing a deer, or frighten- 
ing off a wolf. But we could all observe that the Hunter was much more 
familiar with both Squire and Parson after those days, and said it was all a 
joke about the race he had hinted at. 

With the first heavy snow came the Wood Bee, and from the whole length 
of the Ridge they came—with teams and axes, to spend the day in getting 
swood for the Parson, the Meeting House, and the School. This was drawn 
from the Woodlands, some three miles across an arm of the Prairie, and on 
such occasions enough was cut and drawn to last the year. It was a gene- 


ral gathering. They came up by tribes and families, and brought all sorts | peculiar manner in which, in the excitement of the moment, he had so in- 
_nocently proclaimed it. 

Meantime Dolly drew Joanna aside, (she was always a sensible girl,) and 
then came a whisper to me—and I whispered to our Captain, and he too 
/ went and spoke a few minutes with his rifle’s namesake—and came to me 
again. We spoke to the Captain's brother, and he slipped out of the door, 

and hurried on tothe Ridge. What wasthe matter? All were sure some- 


of edibles. The old men chatted together over their mugs of cider. The 
** woman-kind,” wrinkled with age and rosy with youth, arranged the mot 

ley groups of turkeys, prairie-hens, and ‘‘ chicken affairs,” in marshalled 
ranks along the tables, and their adjuncts of animal and vegetable prepara- 
tions, and when this was done they formed into groups for ‘‘ small talk,” 
or watched their husbands or lovers, reining their flash horses, or goading 
their lazy oxen across the prairie. By three o’clock the work was done! 
Under the long shed by the Meeting House the horses were hiding oats, 


«* yenerie” and well filled ‘‘ game bags,” and rosy girls—you ‘* men of un- 
bounded stomach” should have been there, to have paused a moment for 
the good old Parson’s grace, asif to gather strength for the onslaught—in 
the Parsonage, was a scene that would have made the shrivelled dyspectic 


curse his ailments, and the jolly sportsman feel at home—and, I doubt not, | 





would evoke ‘thy Spirit” from its cell. The click of cutlery—the rattling 
of crockery—turkeys tumbling to ruin—game vanishing—frosty pyramids 
crumbling—“ dissolving views” of vegetable scenery—cascades of cider— 








ee 

there ”” and he went on talking as if to himself. 
tame cattle be there’s no danger. We're goin pretty tolerably now. 
I don’t want the varmints to see any of us. They’re a knowin genera- 
tion. Show ’em you're afeard and want to scareem off, and you’re a 
gone Israelite and no mistake.” 

One of the watch reported two or three of the fiercest stealing along to- 
ward theoxen. Stebbins looked out, and then reached up and took down 
a lanthorn, and stepped towards the door. 

“Pm going out,” said he; ‘* don’t show a winker unless I call ” 

We all objected to his going out alone, but he would have it so. When 
the light appeared the wolves drew back a little. Those that had passed 
toward the oxen drew back with the rest, and howled hideously. We had 
gone round the Island, and were returning. Our Captain stood on the end 
of the sled swinging his light. and watching the pack. The cattle were no 
longer running—and the girls ventured to come back and look out. The 
danger was past. The snarling brutes gave a few howls of rage, and went 
back to the island. Our Captain came in. 

“ Had they attacked the cattle,” said he, ‘‘ they would have broken loose 
and left us here,—andI do suspect if they got a taste of blood, *twould 
have been a bad night for us, for the poor fellows must be starvin hungry. 
They don’t exercise that sort of how] till they get pretty essentially empty. 
I knew how they was,” he continued, ‘ if a dozen of us had gone out they 
would have hung on, and most like got at the tame beasts before they quit, 


but as I was alone and crept back towards them, they was afeard Id got 


* Joauna’ with me !” 

«* Joanna !” we all cried out, and he blushed, that bold hunter did, and 
said, 

‘* Yes, that’s my rifle !” and he turned to look at the original Joanna, a 


sweet rosy girl, that the modest hunter had long seemed rather partial to, 


but was too modest to mention it. She wasas much confused as he, and 
yet evidently pleased with this proof of his regard, as we were with the 


thing singular was about to happen, and all were anxious. I told them 


| they should know in season ; and Dolly laughed, and the hunter looked down, 
and the oxen fodder. In the Parsonage—ah ! Mr. “ Spirit,” you lovers of | 

















picture of such interest, as will justify the loss of time for the plea- 
sure of feeling the momentary enjoyment, and no wonder is it, that the tyro 
in the sport often gazes on in a transport of admiration, and thinks not of 
his gun, until his ** intended victim” is beyond his reach. 

It is the manly sports of the South, encouraged in the Chase, that make 
its denizens noble in their dispositions, and open in their carriage with the 
rest of the world. It polishes, and encourages the chivalrous sentiments of 
the soul, that are so apt to be deadened by the artificialities of ‘city life.» 
It encourages health, and the possession of that greatest of all blessings, pre- 
pares the heart and the mind for the full and perfect enjoyment of all the 
innocent pleasures of life. Louisiana Conservator 


MACREADY, YOUNG, MISS HELEN FAUCIT, anp 
MADAME RACHEL. 








Mr. Macready has done so much, both by his personal performances, and hjs 
efforts in the management of theatres, to uphold the legitimate drama, jn an age 
when it was well nigh everwhelmed by the amphitheatre and melodrama, that 
his name can never be mentioned but with the highest respect in any disquisi- 
tion on the British stage. If tragedy is not banished from our theatres, ang 
supplanted by Timour the Tartar, the Cricket on the Hearth, and Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures, it is mainly owing to his continual and most meritorious ef. 
forts. As an actor his performances entitle him toa very high place in the scale 
of histrionic excellence. He is uniformly chaste, reflecting and gentle:nanlike: 
his conceptions are the result of long thought, deep study of his author, and no 
small amount of historical and antiquarian research. It the latter respect he 
much resembles Kemble. He has his learning. reflection, and elevated con. 
ceptions of what his profession should be. ‘These are great excellencics ; and 
his execution in many respects keeps pace with his ideas We say in many 
respects, for it would betray partiality to say that in every particular his powers 
are equal to his ideas, or that he is to be placed on a level with Kemble or Kean 
in the force of actual performance. This does not so much seem to be nine 
to the want of physical powers, for they are very considerable, but rather to the 
absence of vehemence and energy of conception. He is learned rather than 
original ; correct than infpassioned ; free from fault rather than overflowins 
with effect. There is little to criticise in his acting, but sometimes not so 
much as could be desired to admire ; and Victor Hugo, at Paris, characterized 
the two with equal justice and felicity when he said after seeing them act to- 
gether, ‘“‘ M. Macready is le talent; mais, Mademoiselle Faucit le genie.” 

The best characters to give an idea of Mr. Macready’s powers are, King Lear 
and Cardinal Richelieu. The first is an admirable conception, and js by far the 
most perfect piece of acting, by a male performer now on the stage. We doubt 
if Garrick’s were equally true to Shakspeare’s idea ; we know that Kemble’s 
was less effective. He has brought out this celebrated and most difficult part 
to a degree of perfection never before witnessed in the English Theatre. Nor 
is his Cardinal Richelieu less admirable. The profound dissimulation, firm de- 





termination, grasping intellect, and vast capacity of that wonderful statesman, 


but there was a merry twinkle to his eye. We were gay again. Phil's fid- | peculiarly suit Mr. Macready Ss powers, and are portrayed by him with admira- 
dle wes géltia ccs Wiese. And belbre' we conse te the Wades out heemanee | ble effect. His antiquarian and historical lore has here come powerfully to the 
~ > 4 . 4 ‘ ‘ 4 Cc « os \ 5 | 


met us. After conversing with him, I had the honor of inviting the com- 
pany fo go to the Parsonage before they dispersed, to reward our brave Cap- 


tain for his services in our behalf. We all went together. It was only ten | 
o’clock, and many of the old folks were still there. Joanna's parents among 
the rest. 


Would you believe it, there was to be a wedding there that same night. 


And Dolly and I stood up with the Captain and Joanna. An Ox-Ride— 


a grand panorama moving slowly through all the gradations from tastefully | Wood Bee—Wolf Chase—and Wedding all in one day! ‘It was 1 day,” 


arranged abundance, to the mass of rich spread ruins! The laugh and the | 

feast ceased—and while the worthy Parson returned thanks to the Creator, 

the satisfied people gazed with a queer sort of lugubrious gaiety upon the | 

“*‘ vestiges of creation.” | 
I love to recall those good old times, and linger around those scenes — 


** Quas ipse beatissimus vidi, 
Et quorum purs magne fui,” 


as the vulgate hath it, but I must hasten on. Imagine tke dinner over—the | 
old folks gone home, or sleigh-riding with horses—or waiting to see us start | 
—and after a suitable length of time, you will hear a horrible sound of 


| 


we ne’er shall look upon its like again. GLENORE. 





THE CHASE. 


By the author of Tom Owen, tHe Bee Hunter, &e. 





The people of the South are extravagantly fond of the excitement of the 


ed in “the field.” A sufficient number of them to form a “‘pleasant hunting 
party,” promiscuously brought together, have only to wil/, and a hunting 
party is formed, all good shots, and all eminently possessed of the qualifi- 
cations for refined pleasure. Accidental meetings of friends in the evening, 


aid of his professional abilities ; and he has apparently taken advantage of his 
| residence at Paris to gather many interesting and graphic details in lis manner, 
dress, and habits as well of body as mind. Altogether, it is one of the most per- 
fect personations now to be seen on the stage. He is classical, chaste, and cor- 


rect in Virginius—esteemed by many his best part. But to those wh» recollect 
Kemble, the Roman countenance, erect air, and restrained dignity which that 


great actor exhibited in Brutus, Cato, and Coriolanus, appear sad!y wanting. 
Nature has not given Macready the externals ofa heroe. and nothing 01 the stage 


can make up for that deficiency. 

It would be unjust to conclude an enumeration of the distinguished British 
actors of the last half century, without mentioning the name of Young. With- 
out possessing the commanding figure of Kemble, or the impassioned energy of 
Kean, he was distinguished by merits of a very high order. He was uniformly 

chaste and correct ; at times powerful and energetic. None could assume dig- 
| nity with more effect. He was particularly excellent in Othello and Macbeth ; 
| and equally successful in Shylock and Iago. His acting could hardly be said to 


Chase. The planters of the country are men who can at the proper season | be the result of poetic temperament or original genius ; it was formed on the 
| of the year, command their time, and from their youth up they are practic- | S¥ggestion of long thought, anxious reflection, and correct judgment. He was 


| too fastidious to be original ; too fearful of giving offence, to win impassioned 
admiration. He embodied his author’s ideas in his acting, and threw himself 
with great effect into his mind ; but he scarce ever superadded to it original con- 
ceptions of his own. Judgment and discretion were his leading qualities, and 


cow-bells—ding-ding—with a noise to match half the stages in Broadway. | frequently result in arrangements for the Chase in the morning; and, as | they are of vast importance on the stage. He never offended either the most 


They do not ring chimes like the Trinity Bells—nor slow and measured | 
strokes of Fire bells, but rather a sort of ** voluntary”’—such as a hundred | 
cow-bells pendant from a hundred moving oxen would naturally make. On , 


the party in the gray dawn, scour through the country, the cheerful cry of 
the Soamia, and the music of the mellow horn, will be answered by vo/un- 
teers, w ho will thus at a moment’s warning, mount their chargers, and dash 


fastidious eye, or shocked the most refined taste. If he seldom succeeded in 
| drawing down from the audience the thunders of applause which fo!lowed the 
| vehement and fearless bursts of Kemble or Siddons, he never hurt tlic :nost del- 


' ~ \ off with the crowd, as well prepared for the fun, as if they had had a month’s | icate feelings, and often melted the most obdurate heart. His act: *, in this 
they come, ‘‘ with measured tread and slow,” fifty yoke of cattle. Was it , ” the 1 : 


not a glorious team ? drawing the thatched house after them. This house 
was about twelve feet wide and thirty long—built of long poles, and per- 
fectly thatched with straw on the top, ends, and sides, with a sled at each 
corner and two in the middle; the floor was strewed with straw and cover- 
ed with carpets or blankets—and many a queer fashioned quilt or coverlid 
ornamented the sides. Ina box in one corner was asmall stove taken 
from the Parson’s study, red and cheerful—and a glass lanthorn swung over 
head. 

Let me premise that a team had been out during the day to beat a path 
for the oxen to follow in a circle, on an unbroken part of the prairie, and 
you will understand all the preliminaries for an Ox-ride. The girls were 
all engaged as partners should be long before, and Fred Corning did not go 
with Dolly. No indeed! I ~ill tell you, confidentially, how it hap pened. 
After that miserable joke at the Husking I went to see our Squire, and 
Dolly happened tobe there. I didn’t say much to her, I was dissatisfied 
with her conduct. But by chance the Squire went out, and Dolly came 
up to me, and with a roguish laugh inquired of me, if “* Kate was well!” 
You wouldn’t have believed it would you? But its true as scripture. I 
must have looked terrible as I hissed in her ear, “‘ You’re very foolish, Dolly, 
to scorn the friends of your youth”—for the smile faded from her lips, and 


| warning. In this respect the Southern States excel all other parts of the 
| Union, and were never equalled, except in the **Old Dominions” in those 


ancient days, when the chivalrous Knights of the Golden Horse Shoe, and 
of the guidance of Gov. Spottswood, made the Blue Ridge ring with their 
sports. 

The fair South has it’s Die Vernon too, as lovely as she, and if possible 
as daring, who will salute the rising sun with cheers, more delicately tinged 
with red, than even the other, that surrounds the rising King of day. We 
have seen them often, dashing across the broken land, mingling their mer 
ry laugh with the distant mellowed horn, as fea rless of danger in their seat, 
as the noble steeds that bore them. The training from childhood, to ride 
upon the “school pony,” the wild dashing, and independent life of the 

lanter makes them witch the world with their noble horsemanship. We 
one wondered and admired, as stray ‘‘cit” would find himself in the count- 
ry, “‘gallanting the ladies to ride,” mounted on some well broken horse, yet 
sway ing from side to side, often breathless with alarm, as he, for the honor 
of his sex would leap some gully or fallen tree, over which his fair tormen- 
ters would spring as nimbly as birds, and thus spending a morning's ride, 
mischievously teaching a specimen of the ‘‘lords of creation” a lesson for 
their imprudent assumption ot superiority. 

When the cotton hangs pendant from the boll, which the cold frosts of 
November and December wither to nought, then is the time that the tox is 
started from his hole, and made to pay for his robberies of the poultry yard. 
Poor Reymard is wakened from his torpidity by the yelping of the loud 
mouthed hound. He rises, yawns, stretches himself and listens, he disco- 








the red from her cheeks, and the tears were starting in her bright eyes, while 


vers that the ‘‘Philistines are upon him.” With nose low to the earth, and 
with high heels, he starts for his life. But his pursuers are true as the needle 


she stood motionless before me. My anger was gone. By heavens, I |;, the pole upon his track. He casts behind him the furtive glance, his 
would rather fight a dozen bears than have spoken harshly to her again. ' eye becomes worried, and his tongue lolls from his feverish mouth. It is 


In thecourse of our talk I mentioned the Wood Bee, and that’s the way it 
happened that Dolly and I were partners on this occasion ! 

Well, we entered our straw house, about three-score of us The oxen 
started, the bells rattled, and one of the company drove them down to our 
track, and he too came in. 

The oxen must go around thecircle, some ten miles, with no guide. 
They could take their own time, and the circle was the limit of our ride. 
Our fire burned fine, and the roof was covered with snow ; all was safe and 
Warm, and merry. Phil was there with his fiddle, and with music, and 
plays, and songs, the time passed on. Many a story of the early days was 
told. Many a scene of trial and sorrow was acted over. And many words 
of love were whispered in the ear of a willing listener that night, as we 
glided on. 

We passed Round Island, where in the Summer we would go to gather 
strawberries. We had left the Bear’s Nest behind us, not without hearing 
again the story of Jerry Tod’s fight with the old one—which is a story 
worth hearing if I had time to relate it—and were circling around the 
Wolf’s Pen—a long Island so called because Old Sykes had caught many a 
“* varmint” there in alog pen—and we wereinthe very height of our fun 
and frolic, when we were startled by a low growl close upon our trail. 
Another and an another growl succeeded, and before a minute had passed 
the fierce yells from a pack of hungry wolves burst uponus. The girls 
screamed and nestled together in the forepart of our house. The cattle 
ran and bellowed with fright. The bells etruck the double notes, and the 
infernal brutes behind us, courageous from hunger and numbers, howled 
like ravenous aevils for their prey. We looked through the pogt-hole and 
saw the growling, glaring rascals following close behind—some jumping 
forward with a snap and a yell, their numbers increasing as one dusky form 
after another would come up with the pack. 

We held acouncil of war, and,‘‘ Stebbins,” who had taken more of the var- 
mints than half the rest of us together, was chosen Captain. He was a 
= bony fellow, of tew words, but great execution. 

Thank you, boys,” sayshe. ‘“ Nodanger,girls. The brutes must come 
over us to get you, and I thiak we know our duty.” 
wéleeee aa and the gallant speech of that usually quiet 


“One watch behind there—make a hole through each side. Any thing 


in vain that he ‘‘doubles” upon his path, he lerps and springs from stump 
to stump, and conceals his footsteps in the running stream, yet the hounds 
are coming more and more near, and by their sharp yelps betray their im- 
patience to snap him behind the years.—Tired out, and completely ex- 
hausted, he buries himself in some hollow stump or deserted burrow, rears 
himself upon his quarters and waits his death. Reynard makes but little 
resistance, ‘“‘Leader” or ‘‘Music” are shaking him already as if they were 
misers, and thought his poor carcase contained hidden gold, a throw or two 
and the cunning fox isa stiffened inanimate thing, the merry horn sounds 
an appropriate requiem for death, and his tail is elevated as a trophy to the 
daring rider, and the fastest horse. 


Did you ever, gentle reader, see a ‘‘pack” and their riders dash through 
a cotton field, rich for picking ? if not, you have lost an imitation of asnow 
storm, and been saved the hearing of much growling from the victimized 

lanter. 

, We knew an old gentleman, whilom, who hated fox-hunting because it 
wasted his ** staple,” and broke down his fences. He had forgotten what 
a hard rider he was in his youth, and-had little mercy upon the follies pe- 
culiar to that age. One frosty morning he was riding down his mile-square 
field, when there came along the road that bounded it, a pack of hounds 
in ** full cry.” Insensibly to himself he urged his surprised horse into a 
gallop, and soon began to halloo as loudly ‘as the best,” the hounds came 
suddenly at fault, the fox leaped the fence and took straight across the field. 
The old man was in extacies, the hunters came up, he was the first to point 
out the direction taken by the fox, and the first to pull down the rails to 
let the hunters ** come in,” a moment only elapsed, when away went the 
hounds and hunters, across and through the cotton, throwing it in clouds 
into the air, the old gentleman with the “ hunt,” encouraging on the chase. 
In the midst of the field his slow-paced horse fell behind, the old gentleman 
reined up and looked. 

‘* There goes,” said he, musingly, ‘*a dozen bales of cotton at least, all 
for a fox’s tail not worth atooth-pick. I’ll make these young folks pay for 
this. 

Unfortunately, just as he made the threat, the fox doubling on its track, 
came past him, away went the old hunter again, cheering and hallooing, 
and he came out ahead at ‘*the death.” From that time ever afterwards 
not a complaint was heard because the young folks chased the fox through 
his well cultivated fields. He had had a lesson “ of his own feelings in his 
youth, and he forgave the boys.” 

The deer hunt is less exciting than that of the fox, and the chase is more 
general. Deer are common to every part of the South, but foxes are never 
found west of the Mississippi. The reason why is perhaps to be explained 
in the want of high and broken land to shelterthem. It is sometimes dull 
work to sit hours at a stand, yet, however tedious it may become, the bound- 





ing buck as he flies past you, with the eager pack at his heels, forms a 


| Tespect, was a correct reflection of his character, which was honoralic and re- 

spectable in the highest degree, and redeemed a profession often disfigured 
, by the levities and frailties, which are too closely allied to genius, by the exhi- 
bition of qualities which would have done honor to any walk in life. 

Beyond all question, the first actress now on the stage, Miss Helen Faucit, 
is, in the delineation of deep tragedy, equal to the most renowned of her predee 
cessors ; and in the combination of its pathos with the grace of refined manner, 
superior to them all. It is hard to say whether she excels most in the repre- 
sentations of the vehement or attractive passions ; in the fascinations of love 
and the sportive elegance of high bred life, or in the terrible scenes of sorrow 
and agony which have been conceived by the great masters of the tragic art. 
Her leading characteristic—the quality which essentially distinguishes her from 
Mrs. Siddons or Miss O’Neil, is the elegance which invariably distinguishes all 
her movements. Of her, if ever of any human being, it may be said— 

“‘ Each step is beauty—every motion, grace.” 


Her attitudes might furnish the most perfect models to the sculptor ; and the 
exquisite proportions of her figure, which is faultless, charms the eye not less, 
than the deep intonations and flexible richness of voice penetrate the heart. 
Withcut entire regularity of feature, her countenance possesses the highest 
species of beauty, that of expression. A profusion of jet black locks, curling 
over a beauteous bust, add the contrast of dark shade and light to the changes 
of her highly expressive and 3powerful countenance. Its different phases are so 
various, and yet so riveting, that it is often scarcely possible to belicve that they 
belong to the same individual, or that so much fascination could hive proceed- 
ed from one set of features. 

What is most worthy of admiration in this highly gifted actress is the versa- 
tility of power which she exhibits. In this respect she is superior to : her Mrs. 
Siddons or Miss O'Neil. She is not always majestic, like the former, nor pa- 
thetic only, like the latter. She shares more in the variety of Shaks)e.ire’s con- 
ceptions—in the pliability of Garrick’s powers. It is difficult to say wiictier she 
delineates with greater felicity the tragic passions of real sorrow, or the light- 
er graces of winning fascination. Original in every part, she is vet peculiar in 
all ; and so opposite are the characters she exhibits, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive that it is the same actress you see at different times on the bouris. The 

arts which give the best idea of her great and varied powers are, Juliet, Rosa- 
lind, Desdemona, Belvidera, Pauline, Mrs. Haller. Jane Shore, Beatrice, Lady 
Constance, Antigone, Julia, Isabella in the Fatal Marriage, and we anticipate 
Iphigenia in Aulis. Isabella is peculiarly suited to her powers, for it presents 
an innocent mind overwhelmed by the commission of an uninteuded crime. 
In the mixture of purity with remorse, of noble feeling with despair, of love with 
horror, she is supremely great. 

Nothing can exceed the vehemence of her bursts of impassiond emotion in 
some of those pieces ; witness the terrible scene where she anticipates waken- 
ing from her trance amid her ancestors’ bones, in Juliet ; the ha:rowing death, 
creeping on the ground, in the agonies of famine, in Jane Shore ; the furious 
burst of indignation on recounting the infamous attempt of the old villain on her 
honor, in Belvidera ; the dreadful mad scene in the close of the same drama ; 
the double sacrifice in the arms of Romeo, in Shakspeare’s immortal tragedy ; 
or the sinking on her knees in prostrate despair in the last scene where she ap- 
pears in Antigone. But these bursts, however powerful and vehement soever, 
are less frequent than they were in the representation of similar characters by 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neil. Miss Faucit’s tendency is towards the tender 
and winning. Female fascination, perhaps not unmixed with coquetry, is her 
natural bent. Shehas more of the woman in her than any of her great prede- 
cessors. It is Rosalind, charming all the world by the playful, yet maidenly 
archness of her demeanor, rather than Belvidera, ever mourning, yet ever per- 
suasive, which appears to suit best with the disposition of her mind. 

But this does not diminish —on the contrary it adds to—her power of deline- 
ating the graver and sadder passions ; the frequent bursts of tragic emotion 
which she displays are only rendered the more powerful on that account. She 
throws off the tragedy queen more readily than Mrs Siddons ; emerges from 


tears like the sun from the clouds, with more ease than Miss 0 Nei!. ‘lhe great- 
er is the effect of her terrible pathetic powers, when she does pu the: forth ; 
for they approach more closely to the varying changes—the tizied joy and 


sorrow of real life. Her object appears to be — 


« By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear.” 


In majesty of figure she is not equal to Mrs. Siddons—in regularity of features, 
to Miss O’Neil ; but in the combination of beauty with genius, of originality with 
taste, of energy with grace, of sportive playfulness with impassioned feeling, she 
is altogether without a rival now on the stage, and on a level with the greates‘ 
performers that eyer adorned the British theatre. Above all, she is perfectly 
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feminine alike in her conception and her movernents: ‘The most vehement emo- to believe, from the inimitable power 



















tion, the lightest playfulness, never make her forget 


the respect due to her sex. | of that dreadful passion, in the Sultana, in the noble tragedy of 
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aiid fearful trathfalness 


Grace and delicacy seem to be inherent in her very nature—théy have been she was drawing from the life—that she expressed what she had’ herself felt. | 
imprinted as indelibly on her mind as on her figure. Nor are the sterner and , The fiery torrent seems to have penetrated every’ vein and fibre of her frame. 
aver feelings wanting. Her acting combines, in a remarkable degree, mascu- | All her limbs quiver; every muscle trembles, as if the burning iron had con- | 
jine strength and understanding in the conception of character, with feminine vulsed the body, and was entering into the soul. Genius, and that of the very | 
grace and delicacy in their execution ; and hercountenance lightens up alternate- , highest kind, was here at once apparent. Its effects was manifest in the thun- 


ly, in the animated scenes, with the fascination of love, the glance of indigna- | ders of applause which it at once drew forth, even from the courtly dames and _ for the neglect, instea 


tion, and the vehemence of despair. 
Miss Faucit’s characters clearly have been the result of deep and solitary 


- “5 


the question ; but no one to whom they are mentioned at a 

how the philosophy of non-complaint = bea i aye te Sothern near 
Take for example, the manof art ; that is, the man who, by the chisel, the 

brush, the pen, or the use of his brain and fingers for the ction of music, 

works out results for the gratification and improvement of his fellow creatures. 

If such a man finds his works neglected, will it improve his case to complain ? 

Assuredly not. He may imagine there is some accidental or mischievous cause 

d of his own deficiency of merit. 


Ree ee 


reserved daughters of England’s nobility. You could not say that she was in- | if expressed, only bring down ridicule upon his head. But such suppositions, 


esult ' spired by the poet ; she rather seemed to have inspired him. On the grand | handled by critics ; but to complain of this, or attem 
meditation. ‘There is no imitation about her. She is neither cast in the Kem- conceptions and stately Alexandrines of the immortal dramatist, she had super- | arrest of judgment, or to retort upon the judge, 


He may be severely 
pt to put in something in 


ple mould, nor has she been formed in the Macready school. Like all persons added a world of her own creation, so vehement, so entrancing, yet so true to ' with the public, as showing him in the Romfligting” oe oer sore 


of powerful and original genius, she takes counsel from her own thoughts alone, 
and educes from their profound and varied conceptions, the phantasmagoria of 
beauty which she presents to her audience. Her mind is poetry itself ; her form 
the realization of its finest vision. She throws herself into the soul of the com- | 
ser of the characters which she personates ; and, casting his thoughts again 


than any single genius, how great soever, could be capable of producing. The 


study of a single character, we should conceive, would, with her, be the work of But never ina human being was the triumph of mind over matter more signally | 


nearly as much time and thought as their original conception by the dramatic 
oet. Nevertheless, her conceptions are mainly founded, as all perfect works 
of art must be, on the observation of nature. The idealis, with her, founded 
onits only sure basis—the real. She has evidently drawn and modelled from 
the life. It is this which gives her representations their unequalled charm, and 


brings them home at once to the hearts of the audience. The enraptured bursts | 


of applause which so frequently reward her greater efforts, demonstrate this. 
But her’s is no slavish imitation of nature. It is nature seen through the eyes 
of genius, which she presents, like the charming paintings of Claude Lorraine, 
which, true tereality in every. even the minutest particulars, yet exhibit, on 
the whole, a combination more perfect than any scene, how exquisite soever in 
the actual world, could produce. 

This great actress evidently aims at elevating her noble art to its loftiest, 
most chastened, most purifying object. Endowed by nature with all the graces 
of female loveliness, she is vet content sometimes to forego their exhibition in 
their lighter and more winning form, to personate the more serious and elevated 


characters, in which courage rises superior to danger, and duty gains the victory | quent on the rejection of an absorbing passion, by the man to whom existence 
over weakness. She feels of wha: the histrionic art is capable—what a mighty | had been devoted ; were given by her with the utmost possible effect. In 


engine, for good or for evil, its powers of attraction qualify it to become. She 
has taken her part accordingly, and taken it in right spirit. Her lot has been 
cast in an age of transition, perhaps corruption, in which, under the cravings of 
a people insatiate for something new, the drama has been well nigh turned aside 


from its higher objects, and converted mto the mere handmaid of singing and 
dancing. She is bending her great powers to restore it to its more elevated 
destiny—to render it the means o! moval elevation, the instrument of general 
good. And if any one can effect that noble object, itis herself. 

To a performer, viewing her art in this lofty spirit, it may easily be conceived 
what a fortunate circumstance the restoration of the noble drama of Antigone 
by Sophocles was. No:hing can te more imposing than that restoration as it 
was lately brought forward at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. The scene, the dresses, 
‘the arms, the singing, al! carry us back to the immortal days of Grecian genius. 
On beholding the whiie beards and flowing robes of the old men who composed 
the chorus, one might have supposed the gallery of the Louvre had been warm- 


ed into life: when Creon is seated on the simple stone throne, the majestic head 
of Jupiter ‘Tonans, at whose nod Olympus trembled, recurred to the imagina. 
tion: when the armed young men come in with their brilliant helmets, burnish- 
ed shields, and weighty spears, the heroes of the Iliad appeared to have started 
again into the world. Miss Faucit's graceful attitudes and exquisite figure real- 
ized the image of perfection which flitted before the fancy of the Grecian sculp- 
tors, and when she stood in silent despair, with her arms above her head, it re- 
quired no sketch of imagination to suppose that the Pythian priestess was be- 
jore us, combining the inspiration of Apollo with the faultless beauty of phy- 
sical form. ' 

Miss Faucit’s personation of Antigone is the most perfect restoration of the 
genius of antiquity which has taken place in our own, perhaps in modern times. 
While in the conception of the character, she seems to have been imbued with 
the very soul of the Athenian drama, in her attitudes and gestures. She has 
been inspired by the exquisite taste of the Greek statuary ; or rather her na- 
tive grace has again presented to the world the breathing model from which their 
immortal conceptions were taken. The dress, the air, the walk, the ornaments, 
been inspired by the exquisite taste of the Greek statuary ; or rather ber na- 
tive grace has again presented to the world the breathing model from which their 
immortal conceptions were taken. The dress, the air, the walk, the ornaments, 
allare faultless : they have evidently been formed on the only true basis—a 
minute study of the remains of antiquity which have come down to our times. 
Her conception of the character perfectly conveys the idea of Sophocles. It is 
not the heroine braving death from the physical contempt of danger which she 
exhibits like Zenobia or Joanof Arc,—it is a gentle but affectionate sister dis- 
charging a sacred domestic duty under a full sense of its danger, but a resolute 
determination to incur it. It is the resignation of the Christian martyr rather 
than the spirit of the heathen Amazon which she depicts. Nothing ean be more 
touching than the representation she gives of the heart-rending horror which 
overpowers Antigone, when deserted in the extremity of her distress by all the 
world, she hears the dreadful fate which awaits her of being entombed alive in 
the rock. In many of her most beautiful attitudes, particularly when, in utter 
despair, she throws herself on her knees, with her head almost sunk to the 
ground, and her dark hair covering her prostrate countenance, we behold the 
realization of one of the most admired statues of antiquity. Andif many such 
models were often presented to them, our artists would be lifeless indeed if they 
did not rival their great predecessors. 

But although the genius of this accomplished actress has thus, after the lapse 
of two thousand three hundred years, responded to that of Sophocles ; yet that 
is not the native bent of her mind, nor, perhaps, the line in which she is destin- 
ed to attain the highest eminence. She is a child of the soil ; she is essential- 
ly national in her ideas. Her mind was born at Stratford-on-Avon ; it was bred 
in the F«rest of Arden ; it emerged to the world beside the tomb of all the 
Capulets. JTeart and soul she is Shakspearian. Her first ambition appears to 
have been to personate only the tragic heroines of that great dramatist, and she 
made her ¢:.rliest appearances in them accordingly on the London stage. Sub- 
sequently. |.owever, her ardent admiration for her favourite bard appears to have 
led her to .:tempt the personation of Shakspeare’s lighter and more playful 
characters ; and in them she is unrivalled. The power thus acquired of com- 


bining the , races of elegant, or rather bewitching comedy, with the passions 
of tragedy. is what now constitutes her great and peculiar excellence. It is | 


what makes her Juliet or Pauline so attractive. They exhibit, alternately, the 
charm of fascinating character, and the pathos of tragic event. She thus adds 
another to the numerous instances which biography affords of the truth, that 
Nature brings the highest genius only by degrees to maturity ; that all the events 
and changes of life concur in its development ; and that often what are at the 


time deemed its hardships and difficulties, are the means by which, under an | 


unseen Hand, its powers are invigorated, its aim elevated ; and it is prepared | ™eans of adjusting ourselves to all the contingencies of Providence ! 


for its final and most exalted destiny. 

it Miss Helen Faucit need fear no competitor on the English, she has acon- 
test worthy of herself to maintain on the French stage. ‘The talents of Made- 
moiselle Rachel are so great, and yet so peculiar, that they seem to stand forth 
in the brightest relief beside the attractive graces of her fascinating rival. They 
areas opposite as ‘‘ ebon and ivory.”’ Thorwaldson’s beautiful cameos of Day 
and Night might pass for emblems of their mental characters. Miss Faucit can 
be at tunes as deep as midnight ; but the sunrises so soon that it does not form 
her prevailing character. The dark and the terrible constitute Mademoiselle 


dissimilar as their countenances, powers, and turn of mind. Mademoiselle Ra- 
che! has uone of the versatility of Miss Faucit. She could not alternately cap- 
tivate in Rosalind, melt in Belvidera, and thrill with horrror in the last scenes 
of Juliet. Ske is more stately and mournful. Her mind, cast in a sterner mould, 
fraught with nore vehement feelings, is susceptible chiefly of the stronger pas- 
sions In then she is supremely great. Though endowed by nature with the 
power of attracting admiration, she is not powerful in the delineation of the ten- 


| 








der afections. But in the vehement and impassioned the peculiar character of 


her niind is apparent. She feels she is qualified to awaken love ; and satisfied 
of that, she has little patience for its lighter moods. She disdains its levities, 
its Inconst#ncy, its caprice. She passes at once over its earlier stages. She 


seizes it, not when it treads on flowers, but when it is falling into the abyss. If 


it be true, as Byron says, that love is— 
“* A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears,” 
she has no patience for the folly—she makes straight to the tears. No one ever 


excelled, few have equalled her in the representation of the dreadful agony of 


the mind, when one overpowering passion has concentrated all its energies, and 
the last bean:s of hope have sunk in the hopelessness of despair. The inimitable 
power with which she delineated that state of mind, in the character of Phedre 
and Hermione, at St. James’s Theatre, last summer, can never be forgotten by 
these who witnessed them, and have secured for this great actress a durable 
Place in the Pantheon of English as well as continental Fame. 
_ OF all the racking and distracting passions of the mind in woman, jealousy 
1s the one which Mademoiselle Rachel represents with the greatest power. In 
ite delineation she is decidedly superior to either Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neil, or 
aaa Faucit. We hope it is not the case—we are sure one so gifted has less 
son than most of her sex to fear rivalry—but we should almost be tempted 


from nature. Her figure, though finely formed, is neither ta 
in the world of her own imagination, brings forth a creation more charming her hair and complexion are dark, but not peculiarly fine ; her countenance, 


nature, that the audience were hurried along, as by an impetuous torrent, and | 


forgot the verses and even the play, in the intense interests excited by the per- 
former. 


Mademoiselle Rachel has not received any remarkable ree advantages 
1 nor commanding : 


though in the highest degree expressive, can hardly be said to be beautiful. ; 


evinced She is tragedy personified ; as fitly nearly as Mrs. Siddons, she might 
sit with the dagger and the bow! by her side. Her dark eyebrows and sable 
locks, the sad and melancholy expression of her visage, the stern and relent- 
less glance of her eyes—all bespeak the concentration of the mournful feelings 
—of the vehement and ravaging passions. She acts from the intensity of her 
emotions. She is a great performer, because, in similar circumstances in real 
life, she would have beena dauntless heroine. The glance of indignation, the 
thrill of horror, the wail of despair, the pangs of jealousy, the delight of re- 
venge, are represented by her with such inimitable truth. that they seem not te 
be assumed, but to emanate from a being fraught with these passions. They 
flow from her as from their natural fountain ; they gush forth like pent-up 
waters on the bursting forth of a lake in the mountains. 

Phedre is perhaps the most touching of Mademoiselle Rachel’s representa- 
tions. ‘The wonderful delicacy with which Racine has softened whatever 
might be repugnant to modern feelings in that pathetic drama; the dreadful 
agony of love contending with modesty, passion with duty ; the despair conse- 





Hermione, there is more room for variety of performance. The tragic emo- 


ng light of one wh ffers. 
The true policy, be assured, is that of the merchant ah bill has Sede bait 


ed back undiscounted—not to say a single word or look about the matter. The 
late Mr. William Hazlitt, with his unquestionable powers of mind, was sadly 
deficient inthis wisdom. Some of his writings, as, for example, his Essay on 
Jealousy and Spleen of Party, betray a pitable sensitiveness to the litle rubs 
and slights of life ; soreness about criticism, vexation about the superior social 
eclat of other literary labourers—‘ raw’ all over. Such conduct is a voluntary 
giving up of the dignity which the public must inevitably associate with the 
names of all who have written ¢ellingly in whatever way.;.it is ‘to sit down 
with greater humiliation than even enemies are in general inclined to impute. 
Suppose there were real ill-usage and some little actual bad consequences from 
it, well— minimise the evil by absorbing it in the woolpack of silence, and you 
will soon recover your proper position in spite of it. But to whimper, or scold 
in return, or in anyway admit that you have been galled—oh, how it does the 
very thing the enemy aims at—what a suicide it is! And self-murder is the 
only way by which moral death comes to any man. 

Perhaps the ultimare source of the good to be derived from non-complaint is 
its convenience to the general interest. Every one has his own woes ; it is 
not, therefore, surprising that few feel aggrieved by hearing little of the dis- 
tresses of their friends, however willing to give sympathy if complaint is actu- 
ally made. It is, therefore, as good for us, as it is dignified on the part of the 
sufferer, that he should trouble us as little as possible with his distresses. 
Having, as life and the world go, far more need to be associated with what is 
cheering and encouraging than with the reverse, we are unavoidably attracted 
to the train of the successful and self-helpful, the gay and buoyant. even with- 
out any regard to tangible benefits derivable from them, while the unprosperous 
are too apt tobe left pining in solitude. It is human nature to give pity and 





tions are only called forth in their full violence, in the two last acts; but 
they were given with the whole and terrible powers of the actress. In 
Chimene, too, in Corneille’s noble tragedy of The Cid, she appears with 
equal force, and ina different character. If Phedre represents the passions 
which distracted woman in antiquity, Chimone pourtrays her noblest attitude 


amid the chivalrous manners and elevated feelings of modern times. The con- | betrays not defeat or injury. Our thrilling reverence for him whe exfers in 


test of love with duty, of tenderness with pride, of the passion for glory with 
the impulse of the heart, which Corneille has there so admirably represented, 
met with a responsive echo in her bosom, and penetrated the breasts of all who 
witnessed it. In ** Les Horaces’” she was was equally admirable. The con- 
test between Roman patriotism and maidenly affection—between the agonies 
of love and the dictates of duty, which Livy so touchingly pourtrayed, and the 
poet has so admirably expanded, presented a worthy field for her dignified pow- 
ers. 

We prefer her in the tragedies of Corneille to any other parts. She is not 
tender enough for Racine, discursive enough for Voltaire ; but the noble sen- 
timents and stately verses of Corneille, interspersed with his vehement occa- 
sional bursts of passion, are peculiarly adapted for her magnificent powers. 
When we behold his pieces thus sustained, and recollect that it is the expiring 
genius of the French stage amidst the deluge of romantic barbarism, which 
is there embodied in so noble a form, we are impressed with the most melancho- 
ly feelings, and are tempted to exclaim, with the poet, on seeing the represen- ; 
tation of ancient greatness by Kemble— 

‘Thou, last of all the Romans, fare thee well!” 


A most erroneous estimate would be formed of Miss Helen Faucit and Made- 
moiselle Rachel’s powers by the amount of present celebrity which they enjoy 
in ordinary society. You constantly hear in the world that the age of great 


performers is past ; that there are now no Garricks or Siddons’s in existence — 


that the degradation of the stage is owing to the want of genius in the per- 
formers. ‘There never was a greater mistake. The fault is not in them, but 
m ourselves. The testimony of one who is old enough to have beheld both, 
and saw Siddons and Kemble early in life, when excellence, especially in wo- 
man, produces the strongest impression, may be relied on for the assertion, that 
the performances of these two actresses were never outdone in the olden time. 

Why, then, are they not, as their great predecessers were, over-loaded by a 
nation’s gratitude! Because the nation has become unworthy of them ; be- 
cause the multitude who now fill the theatres cannot appreciate their excel- 
lence. Admiration of the is confined to the really educated and refined ; and 
how many are they in society? Not one in fifty! Itis “ Free Trade in 
Theatres” which has ruined the stage. A class has come to form the majority 
in every theatre, which is incapable of appreciatng anything which is not 
addressed to the senses. In those days, a majority rules every thing. Thence 
the decline of the drama. In the days of Kemble and Siddons, ten minor 
theatres were not catering in London for the desires of an ignorant and sensual 
multitude ; they had not to contend with the “* Crusaders,” or “ Mrs. Cau- 
die’s Curtain Lectures ;’”’ the “« Pas des Deeses” did not attract crowds by 
the prodigal display of matchless female charms. In every country, and in 
every art, there is a period of purity in the national taste, and a period of cor- 
ruption. We have fallen into the sere leaf. 


THE DIGNITY OF NON-COMPLAINT. 


One cannot help admiring the spirit of the man who, on being asked if he 
had not been complaining lately answered, ‘ I have been ill, but I never com- 
plain.’ It were of course too stoical to be amiable, if one were to determine 
never to complain. Our social feelings go against so extreme a resolution, and 
announce that, as it is right to give sympathy, so it cannot be wrong, under pro- 
per circumstances, to ask it But certainly it is only in special circumstances 
and relations that complaint is allowable or politic. 

It is obvious enough that what makes complaint in most instances injudicious 
is, that it is apt to excite something besides or apart from sympathy ; namely, 
pity, which is always a sentiment looking down from a high place to a low one. 








‘The power, force, self-helpfulness of the object, all that tends to create the 
common kind of respect, is derogated by this feeling ; and the transition to 
contempt is often fatally easy. Whereas he who bears without complaining, 
or making any demand on sympathy, is unavoidably held to possess some pecu- 
liar impregnability of character allied to the higher powers of our nature ; and 
though there is often something fearful in the contemplation of sufferings un- 
acknowledged, we cannot help looking en witha certain kind of reverence. 
It is doubtless well that all this should be so ; for is not all fortune to be over- 
come by enduring? ‘Thatis to say, is not this enduring just an appointed 


The allowableness of complaint is determined by circumstances and relations. 
We may complain in the presence of those who, we know, take an interest in 
us, with less risk than we can in other company. We may more allowably 
complain of a common wo of humanity, than of some special personal evil. 
A man would not care to fret about a pricked finger to his wife, while the sav- 
age suffers unimaginable pains at the stake with an unmoved countenance ; he 


‘ may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief.’ 





Rachel’ 1 f mind. Thei Sa poe berg | To have been the victim of an influenza, may be spoken of freely and dolarous- 
achel’s yeneral turn of mind. ‘Their step, air, and walk on the stage are as 


ly, within moderate bounds ; but it is different ifwe are only recovering from 
an affront or a slight, where our own self respect was alone concerned, because 
there sympathy comes less freely, if at all, or is liable to be mixed with no very 
reverential feeling. It is from a sense of this philosophy that those who com- 
plain about any personal vexation usually endeavour to take from its egotistic 
character by allying it to a public cause. ‘ It is my tur tobe slighted or slan- 
dered to-day—it may be yours to-morrow.’ Or, ‘ Such attacks—though I care 
nothing for them myself—are reprehensible on general grounds.’ And so forth. 
But such efforts are, in reality, a confession that there is something felt to be 
weak and unworthy, generally speaking, in complaint. Man has a latent un- 
confessed sense that (allowing for just exceptions) he has no proper right to 
call attention to anything affecting himself alone, and that it is best to hush such 
affairs in the darkness of his own bosom. 

If a mercantile man finds his acceptance declined at a bank, or an order upon 
some distant correspondent politely refused, he does not rush upon ’Change to 
proclaim the grievance, knowing very well that such conduct would not tend 
to the improvement of his credit. It would be wrong for him even to complain 
to the bank or the correspondent. Policy directs that he should appear perfect- 
ly at ease under the refusal in either case, or, at the most, observe a dignified 
silence on the subject. It may thus come to pass that the other party will in 
time presume that possibly it might not have been so far amiss to discount that 
bill or comply with that order. At the very least, matters are made no worse. 
How far such policy squares with a very nice morality, I will not stop to con- 
sider ; but, assuredly, the system of non-complaint is: the best calculated to 
favour the objects of the merchant in his professional existence : as mere policy, 
it is perfect. So, also, one never hearsa young lady complain of such a calami. 
ty as the loss of a front tooth. That is a matter between herself and her den- 
tist. Complaint on the subject to any but that confidential adviser would only 





succour to the latter when the claim is directly presented, but in all circum- 
| stances to cling fast to and idolise the former, as something good, tutelary, and 
| beautiful. For such reasons it must be that complaint, necessarily associated 
in our minds with infirmity, never can produce respect. So it must be that 
, we admire, as the next best to success and greatness, the magnanimity which 


| silence, is mixed with a thankfulness that, in the maze of our own special evils, 
| we have not the addition of listening to, and administering to, his. 

I would, then, recommend the principle of non-complaint as one which it is 
| useful to follow, under certain limitation. To shut ourselves up in astoical 
| indifference on all occasions, were at once unamiable and unwise. To consult 
‘nothing but dignity on this point, were to become detestable. Much would we 
| prefer the man, weak as a woman’s tear, to him who stood perpetually in a 
| marble-like rigidity, professedly superior to all grief. ‘The fullest allowance is 

to be made on that side. And particularly would we insist that, in the domes- 
| tic circle, and amongst true friends, there should be a full communion and 
frankness on every passing trouble requiring counsel and assistance. Poured 
into a loving and kindred bosom, our griefs are sacred ; reposing this confidence, 
we ourselves become objects of only increased tenderness. A disposition 


' having regard to the happiness of others, will at once perceive where to draw 
| the litle of distinction between what ought and what ought not to be complained 


of—between what is a proper subject for the condolence of others, and that 
which would only unnecssarily vex and anoy them. We have all enough of 
sorrows of our own, without being unduly burdened with those of others ; and, 
depend upon it, there is none more unamiable or more generally shunned than 
the fretful and querulous. On troubles incidental to all, it is also to be ad- 
admitted that complaint is legitimate, so far as it may lead to a remedy, or to 
a union of our common brotherhood in the bonds of sympathy. But undoubted- 
ly. as a general rule, apart from these exceptions, there is much to be admired 
in non-complaint—the course pointed out alike by considerateness for others 
and respect for ourseves. And I would hold this as an apothegm never to be 
swerved from—Respecting all egotistic sufferings whatever, from great injus- 
tices down to the most petty annoyances and incivilities, cultivate the glorious 
power of Bearing in Silence. 





Lieut.-Col. Fremont.—Great men, who, by their eminent services in the 
field, by their ingenuity, enterprise, or valuable developments of character, 
shed lustre on the age in which they live, should in all cases be consider- 
ed the property of their country, and that country profiting by their ser- 


vices should ever consider them bright examples for the imitation of others. , 


Wars and revolutions frequently bring forward man in bold relief, in con- 
spicuous positions. Our revolutionary struggles, for example, gave to the 
world many illustrious patriots and statesmen, whose chief merit lay in 
their fidelity to the cause, their patient endurance of all kinds of reverses, 
their decision and valor in the field, and the hardy, constant character of 
the race. History has done them ample justice, and a nation has embalm- 
ed their memories. Our claim to the Territory of Oregon, and the events 
of the Mexican war, have brought forward in auspicious relief one of the 
most extraordinary men of the age, and one whom our country has a right 
to be justly proud of—we allude to Lieut. Col. Fremont. The first known 
of Captain Fremont was in his capacity of topographical engineer ; we see 
him as a man of science, penetrating a wild country inhabited only by a 
race of savage Indians, and, backed by a few hardy followers, ascending 
mountains covered by eternal snows, fording rivers and navigating lakes, 
laying out roads, following the valleys and river courses, examining the 
geological surface of the country, crossing and re crossing it in every di- 
rection, and presenting to his country a map of Oregon, which hereafter 
will be its true and safe guide. These services alone were invaluable as 
developing the resources of a vast extent of country, its soil and climate, 
its great rivers, lakes, and commerce, and the means of reaching it with 
security. 

But the exploring of Oregon, valuable and scientific as it was, taded into 
comparative insignificance when contrasted with the movements of Colonel 
Fremont in California, as developed in the correspondence lately prepared 
by Colonel Benton and published in the Washington Union. With a hand- 
ful of men serving merely as guides, and a few soldiers used as protecters 
against Indian depredations, Lieut.-Col. Fremont, we may say, has cap- 
tured an empire, and, with a gallantry unequalled, stormed forts, fought 
treble his number of Mexicans, and actually chased them out of California 
before the squadron in the Pacific took formal possession of that country. 

* . * 


The daring feats and gallant enterprise of Fremont, against such supe- 
rior odds—the exploring of Oregon amidst so many dangers—and his great 
success in every movement, civil or military, mark him as one of the first 
men of the age, to be cherished by his country, and applauded, as he will 
be, by the admirers of hervic actions throughout the world. 

Bostoi Times. 

A New Musical Instrwment.—The Paris Gazette Musicale gives the report 
of a commission appointed by the director of the Conservatoire, to examine 
into the merits of a new instrument, called the baryton The members of the 
commission, MM. Auber, Halevy, Panseron, and Meifred, express high satis- 
faction with the invention, which is by M. Lacome du Havre, and appears to be 
of much importance. The baryton is an instrument of the violin tribe, and is 
midway, in size and compass, between the viola and the violoncello. Its four 
strings are tuned octaves to the corresponding strings of the violin ; and its com- 
pass is thus lower by a fourth than the viola, and higher by a fifth than the violon- 
cello. It is held and played like the latter instrument, so that violoncello per- 
formers can easily play upon it. Its tone has a special timbre, which strikes 
the ear, and is perfectly distinct from those of the viola and violoncello ; and 
thus (say the reporters) instrumental music has acquired a new organ, which, 
in the quintet and the quartet, will vary the effects, and add a new speaker to 
the dialogue of instruments. It is evident, too, from what they say, that to 
the violoncello player it will be a precious addition to his own instrument ; for, 
from its being strung exactly an octave below the violin, it will throw open 
the player all the beautiful music, written for the piano forte and violin, by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and many other great masters. From the yer 
of this instrument, proceeding a such high authority, there 1s little doubt 
that it will soon come into general use. 

A Frost-bitten Emigrant.—I one day inquired of a fine ruddy coiprysar 
Ing man who called upon me in Canada, and whose toes and eanes * — 
foot had been truncated, how the accident happened. Be to emt phe 
first-winter he came from England, he lost his way in nap? eng or poet panes 
walking for some hours, feeling pain in his feet, he took ch neiietg st His 
the flesh immediately swelling, he was unable to ed ; ory od we wore 
stockings, which were very old ones, soon wore into no ag yin me a“ 
his insteps he was hurriedly proceeding he knew an Cee a=. bers > 
bnt without feeling the slightest pain, first one toe ar ati at connate, teh? 
as if they had been pieces of brittle stick ; and in this mutilated s eth and 
tinued to advance till he reached a path which led him to an intabited log 
house, when he remained, suffering great palu, till his cure was ellected.— 











aggravate the evil. ‘These are typical cases, bearing with unusual force upon 


F. B. Head’s Emigrant. 
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The Electri¢. Telegraph.—Col. Greenwood states the following appli- 
Se last I Sees rwo-yens-old colt at Newmarket, and em- 


Par train from Combratge ; but, having some difficul- 
barked it in the vin 5 be of the party, I forgot my Sepeaeaten’ in the 


ty in persuading I mentioned my omission to the guard at Bishop’s 
consequent game me a pencil, Sa 5 a sheet out of his memorandum book, 





‘ch I wrote, “ A portmanteau, directed —— » Cambridge Sta- 
oa be forwarded to London.” _— 

The clerk at Bishop’s Stortford said he would tejegraph the message, and 
assured me that I shyuld receive my luggage by the next train. When! 
arrived in town, the superintendent hastened with me to the electric tele- 
graph. The uestion was asked— 

“When will ———’s portmanteau be forwarded ?” 

The imu ediate reply was, ‘* By the two o’clock train.” 

« What have I to pay?” 

« You are a passerger, and with a horse ?” 

« Yes.” 

«« There’s nothing to pay‘ Sir.” 

The question and answer conjointly travelled about 120 miles, before my 
young one was disembarked.” 5 
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DR. DEWITT C. KELLINGER’S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT 
§ a clear, beautiful and transparent fluid, perfectly delightful in its odor and flavor. 
it is especially designed to be prescribed inwardly, or externally. 
It never fails to give immediate relief in all nervous affections—particularly tooth 
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eh: FOUR ORIGINAL CONUNDRUMS. 
0G WBY is MRS. JERVIS’S COLD CANDY like a lover of good order ? 
D’ye give it up? 

Ans.— Because it clears out any RUDE Voice. 

Why is MRS. JERVIS’S COLD CANDY like a good tempered man? 

D’ye give it up? 

Ans.— Because it soornes an 1nR1 TATION of the throat. 

Why is MRS. JERVIS*S COLD CANDY like Richard the Third in the play ? 

D’ye give it up? 

Ans —Because it stops a coUGH-1n—(coffin). 

Why is MRS. JERVIS’S COLD CANDY like a lock’d up pantry ? 

D’ye give it up? 

Ans.—Because it prevents all comeLaints reapina to a HASTY consumrrion of 
the vit-ats—(victuals). : 

Put up in packages of 1s, 2s, 4, and $1 each—and sold by MRS. JERVIS, 333 Broad- 
way, next door to the Tabernacle. 

OG- Be sure toask for MRS. JERVIS’°S COLD CANDY. 

Acents.—Rushton & Co., 10 Astor House, 110 and 856 Broadway ; Blackett, 364 
Bowery ; Burnton, 49 Sixth Avenue, 17 and 109 Avenue D; Ely’s, 233 Hudson Street ; 
Nelson, corner of Catherine and Madison; Lecount, corner of Grand and Division 
Streets ; and Mrs. Hays, 139 Fulton Street, and 1 Atlantic St., Brooklyn ; 110 Grand 3t., 
Williamsburg. (Oct 3l-lyr. 
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OPTHALMIC DISPENSARY. 
Ee a eed ia entiret 
fu . as entire 

O' wWuercens Opthalmic Dispensary, No. 29 Greenwich Street, (near the Baier; 


New York. 
Diseases cured and operations successfully performed trom the Ist of November to the 


ist of December :— 

Acute Conjunctivitis. e@ereeeenevere 9 Loss of Eyelashes, (Ptilosis) . ® eee @*ee 7 

Egyptian opthalmia. ...... 26.5 ceee 3 Ptergium ......-e0-e eee eee eey,, 4 
umatic do .....4+es.+e++ II | Injuries to the eyes from accident, ||, 4 

Scrofulous Mi ctath aes ores ole Cataracts ......-eeeeee cess 


Purulent de. of infants. . .. c.ccce 3 inflamed and sore eyes. from colds. one 
Pustular do. .....0-e0+e0-e4 7 | Obstruction of the nasal duct (or ter 
Opthalmia tarsi (or diseased eyelids).. 8 PASSAGE). - eee rere eee eee. 
Specks, Films and Opacities........ 17 Iucipient Amaurosis.........., ne : 
Granular Conjunctiva......-+e++e- 5 : 
Pamphlets in relation to Dr. Wheeler’s treatment and cures of diseases of the 
Eye may be had gratis at his office. (Oct 17-1m. 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS. 
T Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
ful animals, for a supply of the purest breed of King Charles and Blenhiem s aniels, 
will always have them on hand forsale. A litter of King Charles pups for sale very 
handsome. , 
Address (if by letter post paid) to 1. DARLINGTON, No. 80 Broadway, New York 
where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. janlo-ly 




















DOGS FOR SAE. 
OR sale, a lot of dogs consisting of Newfoundland, Mount st. Bernard, Italian 





SETTER FOR SALE. 
Liver-colored Setter, full blood, thoroughly broken, three years old, will be war 


Grayhounds, King Charles’ Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch 
fetateus oul Setters, Ecother with a great variety 5f watch dogs. oe Torriets, 


ranted. The owner is going abroad, and will be glad to dispose of him. He can P. S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best inthe L.S., the price 6 





and ne: yous head-ache, yield to its benign influence instantaneously. It is also war- 
ranted to cure after all other remedies have failed—all rheumatic and scrofulous affec- | 
tions, old ulcers and sores, of the mest malignant character, yield to it in a few days, | 
and are frequently cured—together with sprains, bruises, callouses, enlargement of 
oints, cuts. burns, scalds, frost-bites, kc. 

One or two tea spoorfulls, taken according to the direction on each bottle, is as cer- 
tain to give immediate relief of Bilious Cholic, Cholera Morbus and Diarrahea as it is 
taken—not a solitary instance has been known to fail since its 1nrRopUcTION before 
the ruBLIc. 

As a proof of the above we offer a few of the many thousand names, all of whom have 
tested its many MEDICINAL virtues to their entire satisraction, and have kindly al. 
fowed me to referto them. Ifthe public will glance their eye over these few names, | 
we think that they will calmly come to the conclusion that this truly wonderful medi. | 
cine should not be classed among the worthless quack nostrums that flood the whole 
country. 

We challenge the whole world to produce such evidence in favor of any other Lini. | 
ment now before the public. These gentlemen have lain aside all other notions aud | 
remedies used by many of them from thirty to forty years, and now use this on all oc. 
casions, and pronounce it the existing wonder of the age. 

The !!on. Moses H. Grinnell, at No 6 Col'ege Piace-all who wish to be astonished | 
will p!asecallon this gentleman, N.Y. City. Dr. William Bradhurs! son of Mr. 
Johr % Biadhurst, at Manhatanville, N. ¥. City, Mr. Daniel Coster. re:.aence West- 
chester, V. site ilies deste de Farms, W. © Cy. Mr Samuel Roberts, 
contree oro er Harlaem Ri inks j i 
> noc dw sustained tap s fall. iver, says he thinks it saved his life, froma 

Hie ps. ner, Mr. Arnold Mason, has been entire 
use of ‘Avee serie, See he had been sorel 
over ei; !.teen months and he says that he has been entirely free fr in since—the 

it s!iogether at that place amongst i le ne y | 
bese ure a‘ without 2 failure gst their men, they say that groce alter groce has 

Mr J .cob Lorilord, residence at Fordham. Ho 
ville, Fort Washington. 


ly cured of his rheumatic pains by the 
y afflicted for nearly thirty years, it is 


n. Richard F. Carman, at Carmans- 








Hon. i! obert H. Morris, Ex-Mayor, and present Post Master of N. Y. City, residence, | 
ood Y +k Hotel, Broadway, N. ¥.C. Col. Governeur Morris, seskiones ‘at Morris. | 
i 

Mr / mes Bathgate, late of West Farms, now at Fordh : t it is the best | 
gene::  ;cmedy that he has used in fifty years, either for men oF ina ar 

M: °. ‘ell Ramond, merchant at West Farms, uses it altogether. 

M: ‘hos. Morrell, merchant, N. Y., residence at Stivantsons Place. 


Hon \aron Varts, one of the Judges of Westchester County, says that inal] his expe- 
rience \e never saw any other liniment that will bear comparison with it—residence at | 
Yooke s. Hon Prince Wm Paddock, residence at Yonkers. Col. Obeé 8. Paddock, 
residc™ ce at Yonkers. Capt. Isaac Depew, residence at Peekskill, Westchester Co. 

Mr. (#¢0 Clinch, proprietor of the Bulls Hea, 25th St. and 3d Avenue, at this place 
thou. nds of bottles have been used and sold, without a single complaint or failure 

Mi. Hiram Woodruff, the great horse trainer, rider and driver, uses it on all”ecca- 
sio.s as the best he ever saw or used —now in Boston. ' 

Mr William Wheelan, also very celebrated for riding, driving and training. Mr. W. 
has ‘cen to England, and traversed the country round, and won all his matches and re- | 
tu:rcd with more money and laurels than any other American trainer that ever crossed 
the Atlantic. He says, in all his experience there and nere, he never saw anything in | 
the form of an Embrocation or Liniment that wiil, in the smallest degree, bear compari- | 
son with may auuney. ; 

Mr. William D. Sparks, 4 mile House, 3d Avenue. New Y sity 

Mr. Robert Oakly, residence at White Plaiiis, Fee Tek. nd 

Mr. Hiraem Detorrest, stage proprietor, White Plains, Westc: ester Co. 

Mr. John H. Gatfield, proprietor of the Horse Bezaar, Cro:by, between Grand and 
Broome Sts., N. Y. — : Jy 

Mr. William Cowan, former proprietor of the Bazaar, can be seen at all times at this 

— this establishment wonders have been wrought aiter all other remedies have 
Stage proprietors all use it in the great cit j j 
Chelsey and Greenwich line of Stages eT ee ene See Grown | 
PR ee = ed Dry Dock line. Messrs. Weert & Reynolds, Broad- | 

ne. | ‘ n° Martine Murphy ery : “he 5 | 

Whitson, Voukville line. phy, Bowery and Broad St. Mr Charles 

Mr. Benjamin More, Manhatanville line Mr. Williard L. Reed, Sale Stable, Mercer, 
near Bleecker St., wonders have also been accomplished at this very exvensive estab- 
lishment. by the aid of this wonderful remedy Mr. R.’s testimony ought to be very 
satisfactory, it is generally acknowledged by all who know him that he has no sureni- 
ox in his line—his skill with the Horse is what Dr. Morr’s is with the human family. 

Mr. John H. Pierson, saddler, Bowery and Houston Sts , N. Y. City. 

Mr. Omsby. manufacturer of porter, ale, cider, root beer, 16th St. between 9th and 
10th Avenues 

Mr. Thos. Newton & Co , manufacturers of porter, ale, cider, and mineral waters, at 
their very extensive works this great remedy is used in preference to ail other Lini- 
ments in market—Broadway and Reed St., N. Y. City. 

Mr. Dearbourn, successor to A. W. Ralph, manufacturer of mineral and soda waters, 
use it on all occasions at his house and mammotn works, has never found it fail doing 
all that was required of it—3d Avenue. near IIth St. 

Mr. Geo. Burnett, New Haven. shipper, and dealer in horses. 

Mr. A. J. Shore, of Rochester city. Mr Abrm. Brower, formerly proprietor of the 
Broadway line of Stages—Broadway, near Bond St 

Mr. Clinton Hathorn, corner of 13th St. and University Place, N.Y. City. The most 
astonishing cure on record was made at this establishment, which was upon a splendid 
horse belonging to Mr. H., who had for a long period been afflicted with a Phistula of 
the most malignant character, and after being treatec by the first Veterinary Surgeons | 
in the city of New York, for about two months, he finally became so bad and offensive, | 
that Mr. H. gave orilers to have him bled to death. or killed in any other way. The 
same day Mr. H saw Mr. William Cowan, of the Bazaar, in Crosby St., between Grand 
and Broome St , and mentioned the fact of his norse being in such a horrible situation. | 
Mr. C. told him that the proprietor of this Liniment would guarantee to cure the horse | 
or take no pay for sEkvices rendered. 

The horse was cured inga short time, upon the condition of ro cure no pay, and can | 
be seen at any time at that establishment. Mr H. most cheerfully paid more than was | 
asked orexpected. The sceptical, if any there are, upon this subject, would do well to 
call and satisfy them selves whether we have over-rated the matter. | 
o wonderiul cure of Asiatic Cholera. Mr. Westley Case, who resided at the time at | 
. . en “ —— and Clinton St. N. Y. City, since which period he has purchased the | 
pee chet bene dine, = tagag bee Fulton St., nearly opposite the Sun buildings. was 
his own statement p by the best medical men the city. Call and see him and get | 

nother very great and astonishing cure by the magic influence of this simple fluid, | 
ae mig the most protracted and alarming ms Bw of ovale ciatic rheumatism 

r. ent ree Be a gentleman about 52 years of age, had suffered for nearly 20 , 
ie that ont ast aes severe attack he passed through all the most approved reme- | 

Celeh a o Hidriod y the medical faculty of the present day—viz : Calomel, Wine of | 

oichecum, Hidriodate o; Pottasso, Beladonna, or Arsenic Pills, util very alarming | 

mptoms ae appearance —next taken to an institution where the Professors of 

e rer College had convened for consultation upon the case, the result of which 
was, that there were but two other remedies that coul | be relied upon in their regular 
practice—the Galvanic Battery was most severely and faithiully applied, but to no pur. | 
Ay pee to give momentary relief—the needies were next suggested, to be inserted 

ne ed me Bey ae and the battery to be applied to the needles, which operation was 

aimee e 4 o be one of a most critical nature, the gentleman, after mature reflection, | 
anne cone Gals Rito eee He was then affectionately informed that his dis- 
ony saber ill him, but he might possibly live for a number of years, suffering 
thet tne Maem se ing ains the Papen! part of the time—after which, suffice it to say, | 
ble that he was mat 00k nor applied no other than Kellinger’s “iniment, and was sensi- | 
daily, and in five ps 2d day, and continued without intermission to improve 
himself entirely welt —— the time he commenced using the Liniment considered | 
which is ov er eighteen months. from that time to the present period Free of rain, 

is is simply another instaice of sIMPLES—cuRING when the labors of the scientific 

Seesan peinans athalars of the present day have failed to afford the least possible | 

posite Wm. D'S re pr Mr Blakeman resides on the old Cato Road, nearly op- | 

doubt this stebetnent b calit House, 3d Avenue. If any there are who are disposed to | 
m, end the ab » by calling on Mr. Sparks, they can get the house pointed out to | 

We alsoo 4 a — —onaceemne® by his own personal knowledge. 

miliar with the ons enry C. Atwood, who knows all the parties, and is perfectly fa- | 

0 be had. whol smont—residence No. 3 3d St. N. Y. my” 
from 90, and at pcan e and retail, at L. Ingersol & Co., No. 230 Pearl St., removed _ 
at the principal pod gee central depot, Harlaem R. Road Orrice, City Hall, Park, and 
per bottle, the qua \e ond other stores throughout the city and country. Price 50 cents | 
ofthe other Liniments Ss Ln sees _— renders it two-thirds cheaper than any | 
Aw e@ pudiic. 

gently solicits aeameers ofthe Mepicat Faculty generally—Gentlemen, you are ur- | 

OmARGE, and we a on haya examine this remedy to your entire satisfaction, free of | 

you should come to Hed add, that after the most rigid scrutiny and severe test, by TRIAL, | 

REMEDY—then, and € conclusion that we have not misrepresented or over-rated our 

be found that we h not till then, shall we ask, or expect your countenance. If it shall | 

and cheapest ge ave succeeded in offering, on the most liberal terms, the purest, best, 
general wooneation, en a family medicine, then, inthe name of common 


sense, why not recommend it to - psc 
many medicinal virtues. © AFFLICTED, and let your patients oo: Ay od 


HIBS 
ON’s PATENT WHALEBONE RIBBED TRAVELLING TRUNK. 
T° obtain a T THE TRAVEL ING COMMUNITY. 
its shape oor sage Trunk of sufficient elasticity and strength so as to preserve 
Ways been an obj erall the circumstances to which ‘it is expo: ed in travelling, has al- 
subscri hens of great interest to the trade and to the travelling communit 
its superior si to announce to both that he has succee2ed in making one, which, 
ir patronage ond eae? » beauty, lightness and strength, is eminently worthy of 
ing this desideratum te _ he respectf 3 begs to introduce to their notice. In offer- 
more durability and an € public, the undersigned claims for it more elegance of shape, 
Travelling Trunk The, lightness and strength, than has ever been combined ina 
@n trav . To . y are particularly adapted to officers of the Army and Europe- 
he has o Letters Pens value and prevent imitation, and consequent imposition, 
pointed as his principal nt for ittrom the Patent Office, Washington, and has ap. 
and travelling trunk manifesto New York City, WOOD GIBSON, sad r, harnese 
June 20.) urer, No. 160 Fulton Street, opposite St. ee: Church, 
- HIBSON. 

















;}each. All purses paid in cash. 


made soon. 


be seen at 663 Broadway, in the morning or after 5in the afternoon, if application be | Which is $100. Apply to 
(Jan. 9. 


WM. MOCRE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 





NATCHITOCHES JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 


i ee Races over the Natchitoches Jocker Club Course will commence on TUES- 


DAY, the 26th day of January, 1847, and continue five days. 
FIRST DAY—Purse $50, entrance money added, Mile heats. 
SECOND DAY—Purse $200, Two mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—Purse $325, Three mile heats. 
FOURTH DAY—Purse $450, Four mile heats. 
FIFTH DAY—Purse $225, best 3 in 5. 


The above Races are free for any horse, mare or gelding. Two or more to makea 


race. Entrance 10percent. The races will be run according to the rules and regu- 
ag j the Club. D. H. BOULLT, Secr’y N. J.C. 
an 9. 


iG The Bloomingdale stages pass the house every half hour. | March 7] 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS, ~ 

EVERAL very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale 

iat moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fg 
hernformation, by addressing (post paid) Bex No. 91, Trenton, N. J. pt 28 


RICHARD FISHER, Jrws 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 
8 the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment 
at unusually low prices, as follows :— 
Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 











~ VALUABLE EDITIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Valuable, amusing, interesting and Standard Editions of English 
Literature. Imported and for sale 

BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY,N. Y. 

1. A splenilid copy of Hogarth’s celebrated works... ...... ccc eee eeceees $45,00 
2. Acomplete Edition of the Abbotsford—Waverly Novels—in 12 large octavo 

vols , with hundreds of the finest steel engravings. ............. +++ 100,00 
3. Shakspeare’s Works—complete —Pictorial Edition, 8 vols 8mo.4$mor...... 40,00 
. Chas. Knignt’s Pictorial History of England, 10 large 3mo. vols, 4 Russia... 60,00 
. Pictorial History of London, in 6 Roy. 8mo. vols.—handsomely bound. .,... 15,00 


. Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry—steel engravings, 2 vols........ ' 

. Grandville’s Fables, Original and Selected, Illustrated, |! vol............. 2,00 
?, Arabian Nights Entertainments, in several useful editions. ... 
13. Don Quixote—beautifully illustrated, Smo. ....... cece cccccesecece§ 3,75 
14 The British Gallery of Arts—splendid illustrations, 1 Roy. 8mo. vol....... 400 
15 
16 


4d 
5 
£6. Pictorial iuseum of animated Nature, 3000 engravings, 2 vols. folio...... 12,00 
7. Pictorial Sunday Book -contains a Scripture Atlas of 13 colored maps and 
2G Geers, 2 OR. FER iin os cccwee ness ceens seer emeeksevecne. . TAM 
8. Pictorial Gallery of Arts, 2000 illustrations, 2 vols. folio....... os asscass SOW 
9. The London Art Union Prize Annual—contains specimens of the contribu- 
" tions from the Union, of a very rich character. ........c0ceccececeee 12,00 
l 


5. The Book of British Ballads—2 handsome vols., morocco gilt............ 16,00 
Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads, splendidly bound, red morocco, gilt, and beauti- 
ge EO yen en eee eer ea 

. Views in London—splendid steel engravings—handsomely bound in moroc- 
AK och a atk 6 akh aiid CGR & GUk eae Rie os Teh vee aes ea cas aes. ee 
. Paris and its Environs—uniform with the above. .........-0.+0e+eeee0 10,00 
19. Pictorial Bible—3 large vols, bound in cloth. $10,00— calf, $13,00—morocco, 15,00 
20. The Book of Common Prayer—Koy. 8mo., beautifully illamimated........ 10,00 


— 
~ 


21. Cowper's Letters—morocco, $3,00 -Cowper’s Poems, uniform.........-. 3,00 
22. The works of Mrs. Hemans, 3 vols , morocco gilt. ............c0ee0e08 7,90 
23. Black’s General Atlass Folio, strongly bound.............. seecese 74,00 


And a thousand other rich y interesting volumes always on sale—any work of a sin- 
gle voiume imported on the same terms as a large quantity. Letters left open to re- 
ceive orders from the country for Europe the latest hour the Post Office allows, and or 
ders accompanied by a remittance will be punctually attended to, addressed 

EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 Broadway, N. Y. 

P.S. Globes of all sizes—Stationery. &c. &c. Ke. (Jan. 9. 

THE PROSCRIBED BOOK. 
(NINETEENTH EDITION.) 
THE QUAKER CITY§$ OR, MONKS OF MONK HALL, 
BY GEORGE LIPPARD, ESQ, 
i Just published, in two volumes, complete ; price one dollar. For sale by booksel- 
lers generally throughout the United Sta es. 

No American novel has ever met with such astonishing success as the “ Quaker 
City,” of which 40,000 have already been sold 

“The tragedies from whic:: the foundation of this work is drawn, were thrilling and 
horrible, yet the forcible »en of the author has heightened the subject into a fearful 
interest "— Western Literary Review. 

“This is a bold book. It is the first American work, which, written with the inten- 
tion of illustrating the secret life in our large republican cities, has met with a decided 
approval from the public. The work will live in the records of our literature as an 
American ‘novel describing mea and manners, not only as they appear, but as they 
are.”—Philadelphia Home Journal. {Jan 2.-2t. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, $.C., will com- 
mence on Wednesday, Feb 17, 1847, and continue throughout the week. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 17—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
Secon 1 Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats—closed on the Ist day of 
ugust last, with 15 nominations. 
THURSDAY, Feb 18—Jockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 
Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $150, Two mile heats. 
FRIDAY, Feb. 19—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 
econd Race—Jockey Club Purse $150, Two mile heats. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 20—Handicap Race $600, Three mile heats. 
Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $200, Three miles—single heat. 
— for age on each day, and the entries to be made according to the following 
8:— 
Hors2s shall be entered with the Stewards, by sealed entries, on the evening previ 
to the Race for which they are to contend, before 9 o’clock. No Post Entrance. 
ov. 28-7t.] JOHN B. IRVING, Secretary. 


THE JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI RACES. 


HE Jackson, Mississippi Races will commence on Tuesday, the 26th Jan, and con- 
tinue five days. 
Tuesday, Jockey Club Purse, two hundred dollars, Two mile heats. 














Wednesday, a Sweepstat es is proposed with 3 yr. elds, ‘wo mile heats, one hundred | 


dollars each, three or more to make a race, to name and close the 20th of January. 
Thursday, Jockey Club Purse, one hundred dollars Mile heats. 
Friday , Jockey Club Purs: , three hundred dollars, Three mile heats. 
Saturday, best three in five, for the gate and entrance, twenty-five dollars each. 





THE JOCKEY CLUB RACES AT VICKSBURG 

will commence Tuesday, 9th of Feb., and continue the week. 

First day, Jockey Club Purse two hundred dollars, Two mile heats. 

Second day, Wedresday, Jockey Club purse one hundred dollars, Mile heats. 

Thursday, 2 yr. old stake, one hundred dollars each, Mile heats, four or more to 
make a race, to name and close the 20th of January. 

Friday, Jockey Club Purse three hundred dollars, Three mile heats. 

Saturday, best three in five, forthe gate money and entrance, twenty-five dollars 
SAMUEL J. CARTER, Proprietor. 

[Dec. 19. 


Jackson, Miss , Dec. 7, 1846. 8 A — 
FINE BLACK TEAS, 





i” small packages, at very low prices—a great variety, some of which are of an extra- | 


ordinary quality —just received. 


Also, afresh lot of the ‘'N. B.” Vin D’ay Champagne —“ Amontillado” and ‘“‘ Man- | 


zanilla” Sherry—old Scheidam Gin—superior old Rum,and choice Brandies, in wood 
or glass—for sale by N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine St., N. York. 
Sept. 17, 1846. [Sept. 19. 


"BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD PAINTER, 
233 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE THE PARK. 
Bye of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &c., engraved on stone or brass. Ladies’ seals, 


All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 

Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 

N. B.— Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house inthecity. Second hand watches 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. F 

RICHARD FISHER, Jr, 
{mporter of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 
aoors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 


INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WA7CHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 

For Sale by 

| GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 


| TOBASCO AND SEGARS. 

| B hp! ANDERSON & Co., manufacturers of the Honey Vew, fine cut chewing and 

smoking tobacco, snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers, and the publie 
generally, that they continue at their old locations, No. 2 Wall, 213 and 215 Duane Sts. , 
where may be had at all times, and in any qnantity—their well known fine cut chewing 

_ and smoking tobacco, together with every variety of snuff, of the finest qualities, at a 

















| heavy discount from old prices. 


! ‘Tin canisters of fine cut chewing, containing 11b. each, carefully put up for shipping, 
and warranted to keep in any climate. 

| Constantly on hand, a large assortment of Virg:nia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish—including 

‘“* LEFT WICH’S” 
celebrated pound lump, of the ‘‘four aces” brand. We veing sole agents for the same in 
New York. 


SEGARS. 
Always on hand, the choicest selections, of the best brands of Havana and Principe 
segars. (July 22,) Feb. 14. 





PORTABLE SHAVING CASES. 
5 Subscribers having perfected and finished a variety of the above, offei the same 
asthe most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling public, 
containing all that is necessary for the toilet, with the addition of the 
METALLIC RAZOK 3PrROFP, 
forsharpening and keeping razors in the most perfect order. 
June 7-4m G SAUNDERS & SON, 177 Broadway, opposite Howard’s Hote! 


FISHING AND FOWLING TACKLE. 


P. J. SIMPSON, 
18 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. . 
| fg eon and manufacturer of Single and Double Barrel Fowling Pieces, Rifles 
Pistols, &e. Also on hand, every article suitable for sportsmen. Guns percussion 
ed and repaired in the best manner. 
FISHING TACKLE. 
An excellent assortment of Fishing Tackle, on the most reasonable terms, whole- 
sale and retail. Orders supplied to any extent. 











N. B. Superior silk worm gut constantly on hand, flies, reels, &c. Mar. 21. 
FISHING TACKLE. 
J. B. cROOK : aoe 
ESPECTFULLY informs his customers, aud the sporting community in general 


that he is still at 
No. 50 FULTON STREET, 
| where he manufactures and has for sale the most improved Fishing Tackle, in all its 
variety, the quality of which needs:no guarantc? to insure its giving satisfaction. 
| Crook’s Rods and Reels having won for him golden opinions from all that have used 
' them, ue pledges himself to fully sustain their reputation, and continue to merit the pa 
| tronage ofa liberal public. ; ; ; 
N. B. On hand, Walking-cane Chairs—the Neplus Ultra of convenience to the invalid 
pedestriar. : . ‘ 
Walking-cane Rods—the best quality ever offered in this market. 
Salmon, Fly and Bass Rods. 
Reels of every size. 
Artificial Flies and Bait of all kinds. 
Gun-powder ofthe most approved qualities. 
In fact every article inthe sporting line, of the best quality, and at the lowest market 


| prices. 
New York, March 5, 1846. March 7—6m., 





J. G. BELL, a 
AXIDERMIST., 289 Broadway, cor. Reale St, up stairs, has constantly on hand a 
variety of cases, shades, as for parlor or mantle ornaments, also a large collection of 
bird skins, mounted birds, and artificial eyes, &c., for sale or exchange. Public or pri 
vate collections supplied at the shortest notice. Pet birds, &c., prepared ina very 8u- 
perior manner, to order. (Dec. 12-1 y 
j WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
ROBERT SINCLAIR35 OR, THE FAITHLESS WIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR.” 
HE announcement ofa work from the pen of the author of ‘“‘ Ten Thousand a-Year,” 
will be sufficient to attract an army ofreaders. This tale possesses all the vigor 
of that great romance — Golden Rule. ; 
Published and for sale by RICHARDS & Co., 30 Ann St., N. Y. 
Jan. 2] 














ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
I MANUFACTURES 6Y LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

I the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 
| 2, those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
| and with infinitely Jess physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS 

Elastic Metallic Shank Booi is a decided improvement on any and everytking of the kind 
| before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running 
| walking, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
| hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
| distance, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarter 
over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable te 
the admirably constructed ‘‘ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
BROOKS, 158 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror- 
Be the gratification to my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that I 
am much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which I offer him 

any thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 

Nem York, 4th June, 1844. (Sept 15) H ‘STANNARD. 


GOTHIC HALL BOWLING SALOON. 
No. 316 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





signet rings, pencil cases, keys, &c , engraved with Arms orany device Dia- es being the largest and most magnificent establishment of the kind in the city 


monds, Amethysts, Topazes, &c., bought in the rough or cut to any form; Coats of 


(or world,) and being visited only by the most respectable company, the proprie- 





Arms found ard painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, ard forwarded to any part | tor takes this method of inviting citizens aud strangers to give hima call ; andif atten 
of the United States or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept with upwards of 200,000 names. | tion to business, and to their comfort, and the best Alleys in the city have any weight, 


June 13.] 





BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVED 


ISITING CARD.—A Plate and Fifty Cards printed for only $1,50; the finest en 
amelled cards, printed from engraved plates, at 50 cents the pack, at JERVIS’ Ori | 


ginal Cheap Card Establishment, 338 Broadway, next door tothe Tabernacle. Engrav 
ing and printing of every description, at prices proportionate with the owe . 
March 28. 





WEDDING CARDS! WEDDING CARDS! 


A* home cards for weddings, and compliment cards for “sending cake out,” beauti- 

fully engraved and printed at JERVIS’S Original Cheap Card Establishment, 339 | 

Broadway, (next door to the Tabernacle). Envelopes, brides’ wafers, ribbons, and cake 

aper. Also, visiting, address, and business cards. Engraving and printing an” 
ep. ° 


escription, at prices and workmanship to defy competition. 28 


——- 


he is confident they will be pleased with their visits. 
| Attached tothe establishment is one of the finest and best ventilated bar rooms is 
the city, and the Bar is stocked with the very best of wines, liquors, ale and segars— 
also, a Billiard-room, the most quiet and respectable in the city. ; 

April 4. CHAS. D. STILES, Proprietor. — 


| 159 BROADWAY. 
| 





GENTLEMEN ! 
HE “JOCKEY CLUB” EXTRACT, and every variety of perfumery, Premium 
toilet soap, Shaving Creams, Colognes, Hair washes and oils, pomatums, cosmetics 
| Warranted Razers of the finest quality ; hair, nail, tooth and shaving brushes ; combs ; 
| gentleman’s R. Read Pocket Companions, and dressing cases, replete with every article 
| necessary for the toilet, &c., &c., all for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
} E. ROUSSEL, 
' 


Manufacturer and importer of fine Perfumes, No. 159 Broadway, between Liberty and 





A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 


_ and engraved for only $1,50, a silver plated Plate for $3, warranted 
equal to any in the city or no sale, at JERVIS’S original cheap Door Plate estab- 
Feb. 28. W 


lishment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 


| Courtland Sts., N. ¥., and 114 Chesnut St , Philadelphia. {March 7—1 yr.) 
COLUMBIA (S.C.) JOCKEY CLUB RACES 


ILL commence the second Tuesday, 12th of Jan.—first day, a Sweepstakes, Two 
mile heats—Second race, same day, Sweepstakes, Mile heats Second day, the 








FOR SALE, 


' Hampton Plate, Two mile heats—Third day, Three mile heats—Fourth day, Four mile 
' heats—Fifth day, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


THOROUGH BRED chosnut mare, 9 years old, 15 hands 3iu., by Gohanna, out of | A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts and fillies, to be run the winter of 1845, Subscrip- 


Medoc’s dam ; well broke to harness, and sound. 
Dec. 12.] Apply to A. CONOVER Union Course, L. I. 


tion $300, $100 forfeit, Two mile heats—to name and close the Ist of August, 1847, to 
be run over the Columbia Course, S, C. A. M. JEWELL, Proprietor. 





JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 


CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW VORK. 


IGHT Wagons and Carriages of the latest and mort fashionable patterns made to 
order at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality 


in every res 


Columbia, Nov. 23, 1846. (Dec. 5. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
HE Subscriber yo purchased the stock and stand, forso many years occupied 


by Mr. S 1 Bradler, at the 
a ibe 09 SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 


142 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmo2 the largest and best selected stock 





ct. A 7 a . 
Also, Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and | of Tackle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himsel: 
Purchasers are requested to call and examine for themselves. 
Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. emer = po 


ton, March 26, 1845, pl 5-6m* 


despatch. 
ose who wish to purchase or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me 
call before purchasing elsewhere. (Oct. 10-1 y.* 
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FISHING TACKLE. 


J. & J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON STREET, CORNER OF CLIFF, N. YORK, 
A A ANU? Vo PUREKS and importers of Fishing Tackle, warranted of the most superior 
queitty. wholesale and retail. 

J.C.C having jast returned from Europe, where he made arrangements with the 
dest manu.aiure:s, on reasonable terms, for constant supphes of Salmon silk worm gut 
and fish hooks. 

J. & J.C. C. have now in Store, the largest and handsomest variety of tackle ever 
agen in Europe or America, and their arrangements are such that they can supply the 
trade on more liberal terms than hitherto offered. Orders from the trade or amateurs 


_punctually attended to. 
500,000 


, on, medium and Trou gut now in Store, and fresh supplies constantly 
being received. 
A centinued supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy hook. 


JONES’ NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
CORNER OF BOWERY AND BAYARD STREET. 

HE Proprietor begs leave to announce to his numerous friends and acquaintances, 
that he has lease the above named Hotel for a term of years, and flatters himself 
that by strict attention to his business, to merit a share of that public patronage which 
has been heretofore bestowed on him at the Second Ward Hotel. The subscriber is 
now prepared to receive permanent or transient boarders at moderate prices. All those 
who favor him with a call shall be made comfortable. His table will be furnished with 

he best the market can afford, and his Bar with the choicest Liquors and Segars. 

Jy 4.J EDMUND JONES 


THE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 

No. 105 CHESNUT ST., BETWEEN THIRD BRD FOURTH, PHILADELPHIA. 

se popular and central Hotel, established by the Messrs. Sanderson, having passed 
into the hands of the Subscriber, he desires to inform his friends and the public that 
it is now open for the reception of guests. 

To those who have visited “‘ The Franklin House,” its advantages as a desirable stop- 
ping place are well knowu; to those who have not, it will be only necessary to state 
that itis situated in the busiest part of the most fashionable street, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Custom House, Places of Amusement, Hotels, 
Steamboat Landings, Rail Road Depots, Public Squares, Cou:t Houses, &c. &c. 

Since the change of proprietors a large amount of money has been expended in en- 
larging, re-fitting re-furnishing and painting. Among he numerous improvements, 
may be meuuoned Improved Entrances, a New Ladies’ Ordinary, a New Gentlemens 
Dining Suioon, New Parlours, New Chambers, New Kitchen, and new Bar Room, be- 
sides maiy other minor improvements. 

The principal features o1 a first rate Hotel—‘‘ The Table and Wine Cellars”—will be 


under the management o1 

Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, 
one of the iormer proprietors, whose ambition to excelas a Catereris well known. His 
widely celebrated Cook, * l’eiletier,” aided by experienced assistants, will still continue 
to be his :: yt hand man. 

The Office and Books will be under the charge of Mr GEORGE P. BURNHA\M, late 
the able ca:tor of the “‘ Daily Ohio Union,” of Cincinnati, and more recently of Boston. 
In short gicat exertions lave been made, and hereafter will not be spared, to render 
*“ The Franklin” one of the very first Hotels for comfort, convenience, and good living. 

Philadeipnia, July 1840. [Jy 18] D. K. MINOR. 

_ THE AEBSY HOTEL==BLOOMINGDALE ROAD. 

APTAIN M. H. TRUESDEL, late of the North River, having taken the above house 
begs ‘eave to inform: his friends and the public, that he is prepared to accommodate 
families. ur single gentlemen, with board ond lodging on wk he: terms. The situa- 
tion of tiis popular place is most salubrious—the house the most commodious to be 
iound—and the grounds connected therewith, render it the most desirable and pleasant 
summer residence, as wei as for a daily resort, that it is possible to find in the vicinity of 
the city. The ras_r wili be supplied with all the delicacies of the season ; and no ex- 
pense spared to make visitors comtortable. The Bar is stocked with Wines and Liquors 

of choice brands, as well as Ales, segars, &c., of the best quality. 

Moore’s line of stages leave the City Hall every forty minutes, and a continuation 
of the Knickerbocker line, every fifteen mimutes—on Sundays, from Canal St. every 
forty minutes. {June 27. 


March 28-6m. 




















OAKLEY & SMITH; 
VRAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [a9] 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. 
Third Avenue, cor.40th-st. (3 miles from the — Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rai 
road Depot.) 

ERSONS taking a quiet stroll on the Avene. will find a comfortable room set apart 
for their use. Liquors and ow of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
BANY PALE ALE always on hand. 
N. B.—‘‘ Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various ot: ¢r 
London papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. Marck 


F.COLSEY,&CO,  — 
ANUFACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
warranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 


viz. :-— 
FARO TABLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES 
BAGAT: —..:. TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
BACKGA).,i0N TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 

ji. WELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c., &c., 
Mauvfactured at 26 Harrisou-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. Aprilé 


: RACING SADDLES. &c, 
i+ - Subscribers keep constantly on handa large and superior assortment of Racing 
Saddles from 2ibs. upwards, and saddles leadened in such a manner that they can 
be varied all of Slbs. 

Also, Training Saddles, linen and woollen Horse Dresses, of all descriptions. Jockey 
= and dresses, whips, spurs, bridles, sweating blankets, rollers, cock gafts, &c. 

hey invite the attention of purchasers also to their stock of fashionable Harness— 
latest ‘‘ London” style hunting saddles, Mexican, Oregon and Texas saddles. Patent 
spring dumb jockies, patent saddle-cloths, English ‘‘ Prince Albert” and “ Victoria” 
bridles, bitts, sturreps—London brushes, combs, enamelled leather bags, holsters—pa- 
tent “ steel spring” solid*sole leather travelling trunks, &c. 

This being the oldest established Saddlery Warehouse in the City of New York, and 
being well known throughout the Uuited States, they consider it only necessary to re- 
fer to William Gibbons, ksq., of New Jersey, ‘‘ owner of Fashion,” for their promptness 
and experience in executing orders for the Stable. 

J.B. & J. BULL, Saddlers, &c., 206 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Volanti Harness for the West Indies, made up in the richest a to order. 

Oct. 17-ly. 














WILLMER & SMITH’S EUROPEAN TIMES. 
UBSCRITFERS and the public generally are informed that the office of ‘‘ Oillmer & 








Smith’. «..iopean Times’’is removed to 16 Wall st., 2d floor. 
New York. Jan 3, 1846.—janl0-tf. 
TAXIDERMY. 
VHE Subscriber having been induced to establish himself in the city, begs most re’ 
spectii:!iy o inform the inhabitants thereof, and gentlemen resident in the country; 
who may w:>!: to favor him with their orders, that he is now prepared to preserve the 
skins of ali « :::als—birds, reptiles, fish, &c., and also ‘set up,” either green or dry 


skias, with ‘aste and accuracy, aud a regard to symmetry, prcportion and character, ob- 
tained only irom an intimate knowledge of them in their natural state. His specimens 
will be warranted to stand the “ tooth of Time.” Gentlemen’s cabinets cleaned and re- 
arranged—specimens wanted, and all manner of curiosities bought, sold, or exchanged. 
Orders left with W. T. Porter, Esq., “ Spirit of the Times,” or at the bird store of 
Mr. Greve, John St., off Broadway, will be punctually attended to. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1846. [Dec. 5.] JOHN NORVAL. 


TO AMERICAN GENTLEMEN VISITING EUROPE. 


R. WILLIAM CHILD, Interpreter and Commission Agent, at Paris, begs to offer 
N his se: vices to gentlemen and tamilies contemplating a visit to the capital of 
France, and the Continent. Frem along residence in this city, and repeated tours over 
Europe, he is fully acquainted with all celebrated localities, objects of curiosity and 
interest, and with the best and most expeditious routes anc modes of travelling. He 
would likewise undertake to purchase and forward articles of merchandize for mer- 
chants and others, either living in the United States, or visiting the markets here. _ 
All letter: and commissions entrusted to him should be left (it by post, pre-paid) with 
the Concierge— Hotel de Lille et d’ Albion, Rue St. Thomas du Louvre, No. 40, Paris. 
He refers to Picton Milner, Esq., and other American and English residents in Paris. 
Paris, France, Sept. 24, 1846. {[Nov. 14. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 
‘HE New \urk Sportsman’s Club holds its regular monthly meetings at the house of 
Mr. Robert Sinclair, 433 Houston Street, on the 2d Tuesday of every month, at 
8 o'clock, ?. «1. All persons who feel interested in the protection and preservation of 








ame, and who feel desirous of having the Game Laws rigidly enforced, are respectful. 


y invited to cv operate with the Club for that purpose. 


Any coms nication addressed to the Secretary will be promptly attended to. 
By order of the Club. 
Nov. 7-62. ] WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway. 








WINSOR & NEWTON’S COLORS. 
UST received a full assortment of Winsor & Newton’s Oil Colors, in collapsible 
tubes, to which we would invite the attention of artists, amateurs, &c. e 
The high :cputation these colors have attained in Europe renders it unnecessary to 
say anything in their favor. 
A libera) uiscount to schools. FOSDICK & HOFFMAN, 332 Broadway. 
Nov 2) 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 
TRANSLATED BY HERBERT. 
COMPLETE IN TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES, PRICE 50 CENTS. 


‘The ‘i rzuslation by Herbert is elegant and spirited, and the only one, in our estima 
‘tion, worth reading.”—New York Tribune. 
RICHARDS & Co., 30 Ann St., N. Y. 


The trade supplied by 
PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 
RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 
Waich came off on the UNION COURSE, L. I., on the 13th of May, 1845, designed and 
drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 
H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
AVING been shown to us, we assure the public that the representation of the 
Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most periect of anything we 
have witnessed. 
H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. 
K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. J. LAIRD Rider of Fashion. 
F. C.PARMER (Barney), Rider of Peytona ' H. K. 1 OLER, Proprietor of the 
STEPHEN VELSOR, Breke Peytona. Union Course, L. I. 
oe The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, wholesale and retail, at 
‘142 Nassan s+ [n8} 
PEDLAS supplied with Lithographic Prints et $3 and $6 per bundred, 


JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 206 BROADWAY TO No.3 BARCLAY ST., 

W HERE he continues to manufacture guns, pistols ani rides, equal to the best im- 

poetet. Also, imported guns, gun and pistoi locks, aad materials for the guu 
trade in general. 
N. B. Guns restocked and altered from flint to percussion; old Hs made over to 
ook as new, 2nd all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasonable 
aoe. my 16-lyr. 














BY PORTER. 
14 & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, have just issued INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN in all that relates to Guns and Shooting, by Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 
First American from the Ninth London kdition. To which is added the Hunting and 
Shooting of North America, with Descriptions of the Animals & Birds, carefully collated 
from various sources, by Wm. T. Porter, Editor of the N. Y. “ Spirit of the Times.” 
in one handsome octavo volume, rich extra cloth, with beautiful plates. 

“In all that relates to guns and gunnery. Col. Hawker has no superior among gen- 
tlemen, scarcely among gun smiths, many of whom, ani those the most eminent, have 
expressed their indebtedness to him for hints and inventions in theirown trade In 
like manner his observations on dogs, dog breaking and the diseases of dogs are invalu- 
able ; and his instructions to young sportsmen, the best that have ever been indited, 
and perhaps it would be scarcely too much to say, as good as can be given in theory 
and on paper. All these portions of the original work are retained in the American 
edition, but when the English text ceases to be valuable, as treating of things unknown | 
in the Uzited States, it is thrown aside altogether, and its place supplied with a series — 
of admirable articles, collected with great care and research from af the ablest writers, | 
English or American, who have made public their experiences of the ornithology, the 
sporting, the woods, the wilds, the waters of America. How great the labor expended 
on this department of the book has been, and how great are its claims to originality, 
may be appreciated from the fact that, out of 459 pages, 279 are purely American, ori- 

inal, and now for the first time brought ogethes in one common form. The book is 

eautifully got up, excellently printed, and handsomely illustrated, and in coaclusion 
we will only add that the editorship does infinite credit to Mr. Porter, and the menner 
of publication to the honse which has produced it.°—N. Y¥. Courier and Enquirer. 

We are glad to see this standard work on Sporting reproduced here, and under such 
auspices. Hawker has been authority in all matters relating to Hunting and Sporting 
since 1514, and his style is so hearty and frerh that his book must always be a favorite 
with sportsmen. Porter, of the “ Spirit,” is just the man to edit the book. He has 
shown a warm appreciation and a thorough knowledge of the subject. Every variety 
of sport known in the United States has been added to the volume—the amount of labor 
bestowed upon the American edition may be estimated, when it is stated that out of 460 
pages of which this volume consists 280 are American 

he dress of the work is admirable—the plates are the finest specimen of wood en- 
preving we have ever encountered in this country, while the type and paper are excel- 
ent. This work will soon have a place in the library of every sportsman. —Phila. 
North American. 

Also, Youatt on tHe Dos, edited oz Lewis, crown octavo, with 24 beautiful plates. 

Youartr on THE Horss, edited by Skinner, 1 large vol., 8vo., with numerous cuts. 

Tue Doe anv Sportsman, by Skinner, royal, 12mo., with plates. 

: Stasie Tack anp Tape Tack, royal, 12mo.—.Mill’s Sporrsman’s Lisrary, royal, 
2mo. 

iG Copies of this work may be oDtained of William Walford, 76 Duane 8t., or at 
this office. [Dec. 19. 


NEW MUSIC. 
UST PUBLISHED and for sale by J. S. Cummings, at his Music Saloon, junction of 
Fulton and Clinton Streets, Brooklyn. 
. Capt. May’s Quick Step, composed by J. A. Yanden, and arranged for the Piane 
orte 
Magnolia March, composed by S. E. Sull, and arranged for the Piano Forte in an easy 
style for young pupils. 
Palo Alto Waltz, by a Lady of Brooklyn, and dedicated to Gen. Z. Taylor and his 
gallant associates. 
eg Waltz, in which the popular melody of the Watcher is introduced by 
. P. B. Curtis. 
A large assortment of Sheet Music always on hand. Also, Musical Instruments oi 
every description—Violin, Violincello, and Guitar Strings of the ben poem. 
Piano Fortes of superior tone and finish, from the most celebrated manulactories in 
Boston. Second hend instruments to loan on hire. 
All Musical Instruments Toned and Repaired. 


ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS. 
: REDUCED PRICES. 

AV1MG decided to close our establishment at 750 Broadway, and to make consi- 
cerable alteration and enlargement of our premises, Nos. 259 and 260 Broadway, 
we propose to make a general reduction in prices, as shall enable us to make the ne- | 
cessary reduction in stock. Anything in the slightest degree imperfect will be offered | 
at a further reduction which shall make it unquestionably cheap. We trust all who 
are accustomed to buy of us will be assured by this announcement that we have deter- 
mined to reduce our stock, and that our prices will be made so low in comparison with 
those of any other house, as to insure the accomplishment of our designs. Persons in 
wart of Subouien Glass Ware, Porcelain, Fans, Dressing Cases, Desks, or any descrip- 
tion of goods we import, wtll find it greatly to their interest to supply and even antici- 

pate their wants at oud ow prices. 

NOVELTIES—We shall receive by the Caledonia steamer, packets St. James, Gladi- 
ator, Albany, Silvie de Grasse and Louis Philippe, 40 CASES, —— the latest and 
most elegant Novelties that have been prepared for the holidays in London and Paris. 

Dec. 19.] TIFFANY. YOUNG & ELLIS, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


OUT AT LAST!!! 
A QUARTER RACE IN KENTUCKY, AND OTHER SKETCHES; 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
SCENES, CHARACTERS, AND INCIDENTS, 
THROUGHOUT 
“THE UNIVERSAL YANKEE NATION.” 
EDITED BY WM. T. PORTER, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Spirit of the Times,” “‘ Big Bear of Arkansas,” &c. &c., 
With eight Engravings, designed by F. O. C. Darley, and engraved 





(Aug. 29.) 











by Gilbert, Childs, Herrick, etc., as follows :— 
1. Cupping on The Starnum. s 5. Uncle Billy Brown “ glorious,” at a Mis- 
2..The Shark Story, with nine Sharks in slectpnt County Theatre. 

the distance. 6. The 


ankee bookies out the Dandy. 

3. The Dragoon Officer, and the Party in | 7. The Frenchman with ‘ ze d—leetle hat 
front of the Fire. wiz ze hole in ze top.” 

4. Reub Session’s Fight. 8. The Quarter Race in Kentucky. 

Being Vol 5 of Carey & Hart’s Liskary oF AmeRicAN Humorous Writers— 
PRICE 50 CENTS, COMPLETE. . , - 

G- A remittance of 50 cents, directed to the publishers, will receive immediate at- 
tention, and a copy ofthe above work will be sent by return of mail, carefully envelo 
ed, or Five Copies for Two Dollars; or, the sum of Two Dollars remitted to the pu 
lisher, will entitle the person to receive all the vols. of the series yet published, viz :— 

Vol. 1. Sol. Smith’s Theatrical Apprenticeship ; 8 plates—50 cents. 

“ 2, Pickings from The New Orleans “ Picayune ;” 8 plates—50 cents. 

‘* 3. My Shooting Box, by Frank Forester—50 cents 

“ 4. Aunt Patty’s Scrap Bag ; 6 plates—50 cents. 

«“ 5, A Quarter Race in Kentucky ; 8 plates—50 cents. 

Dec. 19] CAREY & HART, Publishers, 126 Chestaut St., Philadelphia 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 
SYLVANDIRE; 
OR, THE DISPUTED INHERITANCE, 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
Translated from the French by Thos. Williams, Esq. 
HIS novel possesses interest altogether as striking as any that have been yet pro- 
duced by this admirable writer. The plot of it 1s conducted with more than usual 
skill. In it are portrayed the agonizing horrors resulting from the system of arbitrary 
imprisonment during the reign of Louis XIV, by which husbands were torn from their fa- 
milies in the dead of night, and immured in the Bastile or other State prisons ; there 
kept in solitary confinement for years without being able to communicate with their 
families, who, inceed, remained in utter ignorance of their fate. The author also de- 
lineates, with a masterly hand, the continually recurring Court INTRIGUES, in which 
the characters of the King, Madam de Maintenor, Pere Lettellier, and d’ Argenson, the 
Police Minister, are admirably given, the whole blended with a domestic history of the 
most amusing nature. 
Price 50 cents—complete. 
Dec. 19-2t.] 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICLS, &c. 
io Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 

purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to begery ~ ssmmcage and de- 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 

fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., 
No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House 


PILES CURED FOR LIFE! 
DR. UPHAM’S VEGETABLE PILE ELECTUARY, 
An internal remedy, and the only medicine which has stood the test of experiment in 
all cases of Piles, wh @her bleeding or blind, internal and external ; 


Inflammation of the Liver and Spleen, Impurity of Blood, and Internal Hu nors, 
inflammation and Soreness of the Stomach | Weakness and Inflammation of the Spine, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Kidney and | Want of action in the Bowels, 

Bladder, Severe and habitual Costivene®, 
Inflammatory and Mercurial Rheumatism, | Flow of Blood to the Head, Dizziness, &e., 
Ulceration of the Intestines, And for the Relief of Married Women. 
Torpor and inactivity of the Liver, " 

The Electu ary is prepared by A Upham, M D., 196 Bowery, New York—a regular 
educated phy sician, who devotes his attention almost entirely to this disease. 

INFLAMMATORY DISEASES. 7 ; 

Although the Electuary was originally prepared for the cure of Piles, yet it has 
proved itself to be a medicine far superior to all others, in all diseases of an Inflamma- 
tory character, with a determination of blood to any part or organ. 

TO MARRIED LADIES. ; 

Married Ladies are almost invariably subject to that painful and injurious disease, the 
Piles, with consequent Inflammation of the Stomach, Bowels and Spine, weakness 0 
the Back, flow of Blood to the Head, &c. The aay | is perfectly safe for Pregnant 
Ladies, and the most useful Cathartic that can pessibly be used, as it will not only re- 
move the Piles and all Inflammatory diseases, without pain or irritation, but will en- 
sure an easy time, a safe delivery, and a sound constitution in the offspring. 


PECULIAR CASES AND EFFECTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

CHRONIC PILES.—A workman in the Glass House, at Cambridgeport, who had the 
Piles fifteen years, very severely, and was constantly exposed to the intense heat ofa 
furnace, and greatly reduced by disease, received great relief and a final cure by the 
ure of Dr. Upham’s remedy. The case was avery obstinate one, owing to the nature 
of the occupation, and the deranged condition of the patient. . ‘ 

BLEEDING PILES.—A gentleman in Bedford, Mass , who had the Bleeding Piles for 
many years, greatly exhausting his system, was entircly relieved of this distressing 
and dangerous symptom, by taking a half dose of the pag once or twice a month. 

FALLING oF THE BOWELS.—A person afflicted with Piles and falling of the 
Bowels, to such p degree that no evacuation could be had without lying flat upon the 
floor, was entirely relieved and cured by this medicine. This case was a very extra- 
ark bE COSTIVENESS.— Numerous persons, and especially females, afflicted 
with extreme Costiveness and Piles, with all those distressing symptoms attendant u 
on such a state of the system, have been able to effect an entire change in this condi- 
tion by the use of this medicine. It is a very mild Cathartic, and an admirable remedy 


ti specially for married women 
OFISTUL ae ULCERS, ke —In the worst cases of Piles, where Fistulas, Ulcers, and 
cavernous holes exist, the Electuary is always salutary in its effects, and if petsever- 
ingly used, will preduce acure. ‘wo or three cases, where a surgical operation wa: 
thought to be necessary by the ome —_ noon cured by this medicine. it is a per- 
j icurial diseases in the intestines. 
OSs wh tiseals ond retail by WYATT & KETCHAM, “ general agents,” 121 Fulton 
Street, Dr. A. Upham, proprietor, 196 Bowery, New York, and by Druggists generaily 
throughout the United States. Price $1 a box, six boxes $5. ec. 26, 





WILLIAMS & Co., Publishers, 24 Ann St. 
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SANDS’S '§ - 
FOR THE REMOVAL AnD Pee aS OF ALL 


DISEASES. ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
N a 4 
~~ or pi yh 0 a rare t 
t t — Blot ches— Biles— Chroni : 
r Seald Held. Enlargement and Pain of the Ie eon = ond Jae ee _— 
cers— Syphilitic Symptoms— Sciatica, or Lumbego—end Di orn Ul- 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Aecites _ 
Dropsy—Exposure or Imprudence in Life. Also 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders ; 
will be removed by this f 


aneovs Aan so or Pus 


HE VALUE of th ape ft 
ALUE of this preparation is now wide Own, and 
T usefulness is extending. It is es and highly recommenton ke ree of ite 
and is admitted to be the most powerful and searching preparation from the Foot that 
has ever been employed in medical practice. It is r ot local in its operation, but general 
extending through the whole system. It neutralizes the poisonous elements in the 
blood, and restores a healthy toneto the organs which generate that fluid. In scrofu- 
lous and all external disorders, the result is a rapid healing of the sores and pustules ; 
in rheumatism, and other painful affections of the muscular fibre, a speedy removal of 
the pain, and in all cases, a renewal of strength, keeping pace with the retreat of the 
disease from the system. It is put up in a highly concentrated form for convenience and 
portability, and when diluted according to the directions, each bottle will make six 
times the areca equal to one quart, and is then superior in medical value to the vari- 
ous preparations bearing the name. The proprietors are almost daily receiving testi- 
monials of the most respectable character, testifying to its great value as an active and 
curative medicine. 

“TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 

_ Let tHe Facts Speak ror THemse.ves.—The following certificate is only another 
link in the great chain of testimony to its merits. Let the afflicted read and be convinc- 
ed. What it has done once it will do again. 

j : Charleston, Mass., Sept., 23d, 1845. 

This maycertify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten years afflicted 
with the scrofulous humor. At the age of seven years he had the measles, which pro- 
bably caused this humor to make its appearance in a most singular way, covering his 
body from his head to his feet with small tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Medicine 
and he examined him three days in succession, and not understanding his case, advised 
me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New York, I then being a resident in that city. Aftera 
long and Critical examination, having more than thirty other medical gentlemen with 
him at t, e time, he pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil. The child was then pre- 
scribed hor, and commenced taking medical drugs from that time. He grew worse un- 
til Junefof 1837, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the mercury that 
had bee 2 given hiin A piece of bone came away from his under jaw, in the first place 
as large as an a walnut, a piece from his forehead as large as a sixpence, and a 
piece ffom near the crown of his head. It then went to the back and side, and dis- 
charged in three ow. From thence to one of his limbs, separating, in consequence of 
the ul Ceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ankle joint on the back part. 
He had at one time fifteen running sores or issues from the glands of the throat andt ose 
places I have mentioned. In 1840! lived in Portsmouth, N.H., and he was attacked 
with a Rheumatic Fever, which settled in one of his hips, which swelled as large as 
three of the other. Being under medical treatment, they gave him laudanum until he 
lost his reason. Then! became alarmed and sent for a Thomsonian. His medicine 
helped his hip and restored his reason. The third time he was attacked with this fever 
in 1842, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and being perfectly satisfied that all 
other medicines had failed of effecting a cure, I sent and procured six bottles, and by the 
time he had taken it all | considered him well. Those places healed—he became bright 
and lively—color came to his face and lips—from that time till the Fall of 1844 his com- 
plaints never troubled him. At that time he became deaf, which continued until last 
March, when his right eye became affected ; from that to the left eye, covering the 
sight of the eye so that he was in a great measure deprived of sight. 

Knowing that Sands’s Sarsaparilla was the only medicine that had ever done him any 

0 Japplied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary, at Boston, for more. He has taken fifteen 
dollars’ worth, which has removed the humor from his eyes and hearing, and he now 
appears tobe cured, and radically so. I verily believe all this latter trouble might 
have been avoided if I had continued thoroughly the use of the Sarsaparilla when he 
was under its influence the first time. 

These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and I feel it my duty to make 
those facts known to the public, for the benefi: of those who may be afflicted in like 
manner : feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect of 
this invaluable medicine. HANNAH W. BECK, 228 Main St. 

Suffolk, ss. Boston, October 13, 1845.—Then personally appeared the above named 
Hannah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that the above certificate, by her subscribed, 
and statements therein contained, are true. 

Before me, JAMES RICE, Justice of the Peace. 

The following is an extract from a letter received from Mrs. Bevan, who had been af- 
flicted for several years with Scrofulous Ulcers, Dyspepsia, &c., and recently with an 
affection of the Throat and Chest : 

Baileysburg, Va., Dec. 13th, 1845. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Before 1 commenced using your Sarsaparilla, my sufferings 
were almost past expression; my throat was completely ulcerated, I hada dreadful 
cough, and there were frequently weeks together that I could not speak above a whis- 

er ; and besides, the inflammation from my throat extended to my head, so that m 

earing was very much impaired. After taking the Sarsaparilla a short time, my healt 
improved, and my throat is now well; lamas free from cough and tightness of the 
chest as ever | was, and can hear quite distinctly. My throat has been well about three 
months, the cure of which has been effected entirely by the use of your Sarsaparilla. 

Your friend, LOUISA R. BEVAN. 

The following letter, received from Capt. Garrow, a gentleman well known, and of 
the me respectability, residing in Mobile, shows conclusively the value and efficacy 
of Sands’s Sarsaparilla in cases of chronic rheumatism : 

Mobile, Ala., July 3d, 1844. 

Messrs. Sanps—Gents.: I was afflicted for more than ten years with rheumatism, and 
it is with pleasure I avail myself of this opportunity to express to you the salutary effect 
—_ Sarsaparilla had on me. In January, 1642, I purchased of your agents, Messrs. 
i Senay & Tucker, five bottles, which I took agreeably to the printed directions, which 
entirely removed the complaint, and I have now every reason to believe my health is 
permanently recovered. Yours, very respectfully, S.H. GARROW. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained of Agents, gratis. 

Prepared and sold, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of 
William, New York. 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
—six bottles for $5. 

{ig- The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsaparil- 
la that has been, and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most diffi- 
cult diseases to which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and take no other. [Mar 9. 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
all other vegetable medicines as being the mest efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 

ing disorders the most opposite in ** ~*~ recognised symptoms—but more particularly im 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions, or 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, wnicn. there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic acticn im nearly every orgun of the body, and in every grade of humam 
siictence : and whether we survey itin the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarmi 
CONVUISIORS O01 tne epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and sa 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
rient properties, are especially recommended. 

OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, s pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition . 

THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Dec 28 104 John-st., opposite Cliff. 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
NO. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDEK THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain im 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 
vature of the Spinef'Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be takem 
by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented @ 





! Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 


comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, it can be 
worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is giver 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in childres, 
without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 

April 16 Principal of the Institute. 








HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow 

ledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors, and wherever 

he may be, either at sea or on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping 
them in perfect order. 

The Strop presents four faces, each of different materials, so arranged as to produce 
successive degrees of keenness, commencing with No. 1, the Hone (ot ten times the or 
dinary power), which thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin 
expressly prepared for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and3 are of the same beautiful calf 
skin, each with a composition differing in their grinding properties, and the four toge- 
ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 
after keeping it in perfect order. 

Retail prices, 50c., 624c., 75c., and $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- 
ed to please, or the money returned. 

n29-ly} L. CHAPMAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st , New York. 


192 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF JOHN STREET. 


TO THOSE WHO SHAVE THEMSELVES. 
pas celebrity of ‘‘ Ring’s Verbena Cream” throughout the United States has nev 
been approached by any other Shaving Soap. It is firmly believed, nay, indeed, i 

is universally admitted, that no article hitherto discovered sesses the penetrating 
softening effect on the roughest beard, that the genuine Verbena Cream does. 

Beware of imitations, and observe the written signature, under the directions for use, 
of ‘‘C. H. Ring.” 

ared and for sale, wholesale, retail, and for exportation, °y 
Up C. H. RING, Druggist, 192 Broadway, corner of John St 


: i ’s Specific Mix ure. 
N.B. C. H. R. is the only agent in New York for Cross’s 5p [Mach 7—1y] 


ING TRUNK. 
HIBSON’S PATENT WHALEBONE RIBBED TRAVELL 
TO THE TRAVELLING COMMUNI! Y. 

O obtain a Travelling Trunk of sufficient elasticity and srongeh so on be pomerve 
T its shape under all the circumstances to which it is expo ed in travelling, has al- 
ways been an object of great interest to the trade and to the travelling communit 
The subscriber begs to announce te bo Syet be ig qneceeted - prays : mes he pic 

. . ° . sility veauty, lig BS ; reinpta, 3 shade t 
Anetr patronage, and whick he reapecti@ ly begs to introcuce to their rotice In offer- 
ing this desideratum to the public, the undersigned claims for it more slegoven of shane, 
more durability and more lightness and strength, than has ever been combined u@ 
Travellm ‘Trank They are particularly adapted to officers of the Army and Europe- 
li To secure its value and prevent imitation, and consequent imposition, 

he eye Be Letters Patent for it from the Putent Office, Washington, and has ap- 

: 7 "td in Ne 

inted as his principal sr ctul opposite St. Paul’s Church. 
und a trunk manufacturer, No. 160 Fulton Street, opposi np 5 

une 2V. 














w York City, WOOD GIBSON, saddler, harness. 
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~ AMERICAN THEATRE. 


SANDS, LENT & CO a 

This evening the with a Grand Entree, entitled 
‘cz pertorOURTIERS OF LOUIS XIV. ' 

Performances of f ne Sw. bayer 
Cherokee Chiel, by. eee eer fe ey? oe geet, the Troupe 
were eervreere eevee ae 9 ois db ie Fighting Ponies 
+ Slack R Lo TREES (to Ce ll . oemenso-<iNe I u les 
creemanship. ... 2. .csccssccescecce, W-B. Carsoll and Master Jesse 
Frolics of Punch  demladee niabidnialh< oan anasnatinaases 20 Tene 
Comie Dittie@. . cc ceececcecesec ceccc cece ere ee 2 00s ece = Seow 
Horsemanship. ......- Sree secccceceree® .... Master Juan Hernandez 
H. E. Conover. . cs cccccececcccccccescteee ce the Caoutchouc Wonder 
Performance of the horse. «=. oss eset steric MAY EY 

co ‘ 
DUMB seRRY,...0 — we eee eee Characters by the company. 


ae Oe 


rformance every Saturday afternoon at 2 o’clock 
4 4 has been dyn y poe to people. Entrance in Rosevelt Street. 
ttance 124 cents. 
Mr. wo DALE, the celebrated equestrian, and the Champion Vaulter of the 
wana, is engaged. 
Boxes 25cents—Pit 12} cents—-Private Boxes 50 cents. Seats can be secured from 10 
to 12, and from 2 to 4 o’clock. Jan. 9. 





LES DANSEUSES VIENNOISE. 
Ms JOSEPHINE WEISS, Mistress of the Ballet, begs to state tothe Manage! s o 
Theatres in the United States, that coqeeners for engagements must be made to 
her ont, Mr. JOHN POVEY, of the Park Theatre, New York, who is duly authorized 
to ieake l arrangements for Les Danseuses Viennoise. [Dec. 19 4t. 


AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. 


—— Subscriber will open this Theatre for the season on the Ist November next ; the 
company will consist of performers of well kuown talent and celebrity, it being my 
intention of procurin., one of the best Dramatic Companies in the Union. 

Stars will find it to their advantage to negotiate with this establishment. George 
Holland, Esq., is my duly authorised agent in New York, all engagements and other 
matters of business connected with the theatre, made by him, will be binding on me. 

, post-paid, to Geo. Holland, (agent) Olympic Theatre, N. Y. 
8. P. STICKNEY, Proprietor of American Theatre, New Orleans. 

June 13, 1846. Jy 18-6m. 


“IT AM MYSELF ALONE.” 


ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, corner of Chatham and Mulberry Sts., the only 
acknowledged Legitimate Costumer, in this, our great and glorious country. 
Edwin Forrest is the great American Tragedian— : 
Jackson Allen is the great American Cosiumer, and defies competition, let it 
ome from any part of the Globe.—vivaT RES PUBLICA. [Oct. 3. 


Things Theatrical. 


The Park.—The Viennoise CurLpren have been the attraction here 
during the past week—thelr last one tor the present, as they are about 
to leave to fulfil other engagements. Few novelties ever offered at this 
theatre, ever had a more successful run On Tuesday they gave a perform- 
ance for the benefit of the rising generation, commencing at 2 P. M., and 
closing at5 P. M. ’Tis said a child’s unpractized eye has a more true and 
just appreciation of the “truth to nature” of a portrait, than the matured 
one of the connoisseur. We believe it, and the same in regard to many 
other things. And never in our long experience of things artistical, have 
we known a finer tridute paid to merit, than was conveyed by the applause 
coming from those young and fresh hearts, which greeted the VirnNoIsES 
on Tuesday afternoon. They leave here for Boston. 

Mrs, Mason, so well known and so highly appreciated upon the stage, 
uoder the name of Emma WHEATLEY, will re-appear on Monday evening 
next, assisted by her brother. The play selected for their first appearance 
is “‘ Romeo and Juliet.” Mrs. Mason will perform every evening during 
the week. 

















The Bowery.—‘‘ The Wizard of the Wave,” and *‘ The Rake’s Progress,” | 
have been admirably produced and sustained in the different characters, | 


during the week, and the audiences have been full, and ful/y satisfied with 
the bill of fare set before them. 


The Italian Opera.—On Monday last the new company of Messrs. San 
quirico, Pagliani & Co., was introduced to a delighted audience in Doni 
zetti’s opera of ‘‘Linda de Chamounix.” If we may augur of its success, and 
that of the troupe, from the first representations, we should say most con- 
fidently, that at length an Italian opera will be sustained in Gotham. We 
quote the well expressed opinion of a contemporary —‘“ Ciry Irems, Esq.” 
of The Tribune—as much more clever than anything we have leisure to 
write on the subject :— 


We pay the Opera Company a high but well-deserved compliment when we 
say that it is worthy of close and severe criticism. ‘The second representation 
was a very great improvement upon the first, and — out the artistical pro- 
portions and contrasts of the company mm stronger relief. * * * Never had 
the beautiful, passionate, magnetizing Italian Opera a fairer chance to work its 
soothing enchantment upon the heart—and never was the spell more completely 
wrought. 

Linda is not an Opera calculated at all to show off the fine points of a com- 

It is a composition of fair, average, Donizetti quality, about as good as 


the general run of James's third-rate novels. * * * There are, of course, | 


fine things in it, every one of which was most eagerly welcomed and abundan- 
tly appreciated—the beautiful duet between Barilli and Benedetti in the first 
act having been rapturously encored 


Our first estimate of the Prima Donna, Signorina Barili, was somewhat en- | 
hanced by her second splendid performance. The clear, inexhaustible purity, | 


the distinct articulation and the bell like vibration of her upper notes, have sel- 
dom been surpassed. Her range is very great—reading with graceful ease and 
certainty to Do and even Re, in alt. Her lower register is uncertain, as it is 
apt tobe the case with soprani—but it is of a very excellent quality. Her ex- 
ecution is already good, but nothing to what it will be. She is very young, 
(eighteen, we are told,) and can scarcely be said to have yet formed her style or 
method. The foundation however, has been well and artistically Jaid She 
pronounces freely, and her runs are very smooth and sweet—although her into- 
nation is not yet infallible. 

We heard her sing some chromatic ascending scales with great pleasure. Her 
diminuendo is inexpressibly delicate, and her crescendo and sostenuto without 
violence or dullness. In a few years she will be a glorious artist, with powers 
of pleasing and fascination over the hearts of her auditors seldom vouchsafed to 
mortals—and never but to women. 

Signor Beneventano, the Basso, has. as we said on Tuesday, one of the 

est and most powerful voices we have ever heard. It possesses, also, 

eat sweetness and pathos, with correct intonation, and no little flexibility, 
falthough his cadenze are not his happiest efforts,) He has an unpleasing 
habit of over-acting, acquired probably by playing in large theatres, and es- 
pecialy noticeable in the pretty little box at Palmo’s, where his great big Ti- 
tanic voice goes thundering about, and breaking its neck against the walls, and 
threatening to shake the house down about our ears. He has sometimes a 


faulty delivery, but is on the whole a noble artist, and will be better and bet- 


ter the more he is heard. 

But the Tenore is, without comparison, the best artist and the most effective 
singer that has been listened to by a New York audience fora very long time. 
His voice, which is of truly invaluable quality, and af the greatest variety of 
excellent natural resources, has been developed and disciplined in a most per- 
fect and thorough manner, until it is capable of every form of expression—ten- 
derness and delicacy of feeling predominating, with am inimitable chasteness 
and fervor of execution, which make the hearer forget that he is listening to a 
mere artist performing a set part, and carry him quite out of himself and beyond 
the time and place. We have never experienced more complete delight than 
in abandoning ourselves utterly and without question to the control of his per- 
vading genius. Ina word Signor Benedetti aa scarcely any thing to be 


We have left ourselves positively no space to speak of those established fa- 
vorites with the New York camsieel Sie Pico poe Sanquirico. But it was 
fitting to make “he new-comers welcome before paying our devoirs to those who 
havo so often received our willing homage. Signora Pico is in better voice than 
we have ever before found her, and its magnificent quality and power never ap- 

to better advantage than in the piquant contrast where it is found in this 


Linda is most excellently put upon the stage, under the direction of Signor 
Barili; and the chorus has done wonders under the excellent tutelage of Mr. 


The Olympic.—MitcueE ve as usual will fill his house, and when the bill 
for a single evening offers such attractions as the extravaganza of “ The 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,” the farce of “ Mrs. Harris,” ‘* Mephisto- 
philes,” and “ Family Jars,” we should be much astonished, inceed, were 
the house not filled. 

American Circus.—Messrs, Sanvs, Lent & Co. are doing a fine buei- 
nese at the Chatham. The performances are really astonishing, more espe- 
eially eo those of **Mavnice and Jxsee.” They offer, in addition, many 
deautiful exhibitions with the Fighting Ponies, &c., &c. We know of no 
amore plezsant place to pass a leisure hour. 








re A rr teen 





The up town places of amusement are, we belive, well patronized, and 
offer, as usual, a fine round of attractions. 


} 





Henri Herz’s Farewell Concert, previous to his leaving for Havanna, | 


| was to come off on Thursday evening. The weather, as we go to press, is 
_such that we fear the Tabernacle will not be so filled as it surely would 


| have been, by such a bill as is offered. Herz, the whole Italian Opera | 


_ Troupe, and Herr Dorn—a galaxy of talent not often found combined. 





from the South on the 1st of March). Apply to Mr. Dinamore. 
Forrest is playing at the Walnut Street Theatre. 


New Publications, etc. 

Bunrcess & Srrincer.—We have uponour table The Adopted Son, trans- 
lated from the German, by E. W. Hoskin, Esq. We have had but a few 
moments to dip into its contents, but were so well pleased, as to determine, 
hereafter, to give it a further perusal, a more extended notice, and possibly 
an extract or two. It is got up in a most readable manner. Buy it. 

Harper & Broruers.—‘‘Pictures of Early Life,” by Mrs. Emma C. 
Emsurny—another of those delightful and instructive works for youth, a 
series of which have issued from the Press of these publishers, and well 
worthy of the success the preceding numbers have met with. 

Also No’s 129 130 of Harpers Illuminated and fllustrated Shakspeare. 

Old Knick, comes to us for January, with more than its usual amount o 
good matter, and though we were hard run, for time, we did read the Edi- 
tor’s Table, and we trust all our friends will do the same. 

The Democratie Review for January contains a number of very valuable 








in fact information which no one should be without. 


it is a work of very great worth 


from a beautiful painting by ‘““Herman Winterhalter,” entitled “The Par- 
don.” The selections from the foreign journals are well made, and the 
number is a very interesting and valuable one. 

No 32 of “* Modern Standard Drama, edited by Epes Sargent Esq. from 


tion: or the Maid of Munster,” a farce in one act, by T. Haynes Bailey. 
Enough said. 


bile, and Mr. Mayo, of New Orleans, for a copy of this popular melody, 
with new words, by the Hon. A. B. Mrex, of Ala., which are “‘respectfully 
dedicated to Mrs. J. J. Hooper, of Montgomery,”—the accomplished lady 
of our occasional correspondent, the author of “Capt. Simon Suggs,” etc., 
etc., who is now an associate edition of the Alabama Journal. The‘ new 
words” were originally published in the “Planter” of Mobile, the editor of 
which, like ourselves, considers the composition as charming ag the music 
is fullof pathos. Married as it now is, to immortal verse, this simple air 
we trust will find a resting place among the native melodies of the land. 





A PLAINTIVE EPISTLE FROM AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR: 
Now, Mr. Porrer,—(you see I am coming the stately,—none of your 
** Bills,” or ‘Tall Sons of York,” or any ‘* games of that sort,” as I 
used to do, once,—-for the truth is, | am in a deuse of a rage with you, and 
so you shall find me, before I get through,)—-Mister Porter ! I should just 
like to know who the—(there he is again!) who that “Query” who write$ 
in your paper, is? And what special province has he, or any one else, I 
should be pleased to be informed, to make out muster-rolls, and count up 
noses, and stick feet under mahogany, and put epeeches into mouths, and 
the like, for the New York “Spirit of the Times ?” And if he have all 
these rights, and abuses them, will you just be good enough to inform me, 
Sir, how long itis since, with the good bringing up with which, to my 
certain knowledge, you have been so signally blessed, you could scare 
up such an access of audacity, (cocknies call it **owdaciousness,” I think,) 
as to allow any body to cut and carve, not only your dishes, but your guests, 
| in this way? It’s all very well to be wishing people happy New Years’. 
| Nobody can find fault with that. It is a custom, and well enough complied 
with. Asa contributor to the ‘Spirit,”I take my share of it, and thank 
*‘Query” for it, infinitesimally. Nor can I deny that his paper, take it al- 
together, is a pleasant paper enough,—as far as it goes. But in that famous 
procession of the statues, of which we read in classic story, this facetious 
| writer should remember that the most notable person was he whose statue 
was missed by the crowd. I say nothing, in this, as appertinent to myself. 
But I think ‘* Acorn,” a young gentleman, who Aas written a line or two 
in the ‘*Spirit,” was not honored, any more than fhis child, with a seat at 
| that dreamy table of Master Query’s spreading,— Sir / Pre-haps that learn- 
| ed pundit, (I believe I may be allowed that expression, as keeping me ‘‘on 
| the windy side o’ the law,”) was not aware of the “tall Oaks,” from which 
| these same “‘little Acorns grew,” and has never heard of ‘* The man that 
_ swallowed a Dictionary.’’ I say nothing. Ionly spoke. IfI am to be 
clean forgotten in counting up your jewels, I die out of your remembrance 
| in goodcompany. We ‘‘can fill a pit as well as other men.” 
And now, sir, I am in this peacable mood, excuse me if I am down, some, 
upon that nice kind of a song which is put into the throat of “‘The Voyag- 
| er” upon the oecasion, which is the subject of my remarks. ‘‘Steaming 





—- a 


Chesnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia.—Secuin and Frazer offer | 
the “ Chesnut” for lease, either by the night or week (until their return | 


articles, not alone to the politician or Statesman, but to the general reader ; | 
Merchants’ Magazine.—We have only to say as we have so often done, | 


The Eclectic Magazine for January contains an engraving by Sartain, | 


Wm. Taylor & Co, No. 2 Astor House. This number contains *Perfec- | 


“* The Rose of Alabama.”—We are indebted to Mr. Bouliemet, of Mo- | 


Chess Plaver’s Chronicle. 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 








Problem No 43 
By J. K. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
, White to play and Checkmate with Rook in six moves, without moving i, 





j 
Solution to Problem No. 42. 


White. Black. 

| 1 Rto B5ch Q tks R 

! 2 Rtv R5dch K tks R 
3 Kt to Kt 3 ch K to Kt 4 
4 K BP 1 ch-mate 





Game No. 53. 

| (From the Chess-Player’s Magazine.) 

R. MARTIN, PUBLISHER. NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1847. 

| Between Mr. J. H. T., of Mount Sterling, and a Member of the Lexington 














Chess Club. 

White. Black. | White. Black. 

| Rie? ’ Mr. ’ Mr. T Mr. ' 
' 1 KP2 K P2 ll BtksK BPcht KtksB 

| 2K KttoB3 Q Ktto B3 12 K KttoKtich KtoK 

| SK BtoQB4 KBtoQBi4 13 KBP2 QKtP2{¢ 
| 4QKtP2 B tks P 14K BP1 Q Ktto B 3 
5QBPi1 BtoQR4 15 KBP! K Kt Pl 

| 6QP2 P tks P 16 QtoQ 5 Kt tks K P § 
| 7 Castles BtksQBP?* | 17 Ptks Kt }j QBP1 

| 8 Kt tks B P tks Kt 18 RtoK BSch RtksR 
9KP1 K Kt to K 2 19 P tks R, Queens 

ads Sade vdabe Q KttoR4 and ch-mates. 





| * We have considerable doubt about the soundness of this capture, on 
account of the great difficulty Black must now necessarily encounter in de- 
veloping his game. 

t A bold measure, justifiable at least by its succese. 

} With the idea of supporting his doubled Pawn! Would our friend 
stop to tie his shoe-string if chased by a mad dwil ? 

§ Should he take Queen he would be checkmated on the move. 

|| Perhaps the neatest way of finishing the game would be to advance 
Pawn, checking, and afterwards take Q Kt with Q, checkmating on the 
next move. 

This game has been well played throughout by Mr. T., but his adversa- 
ry has by no means acted up to the capabilities which we know him te 
possess. 





The Chess-Player’s Magazine. 

The January number of this magazine is just issued. Its contents are 
of unusual interest to the learner as well as to the Chess-player. We are 
extremely happy to find that the clearness and perspicuity of the series of 
**Lessons to“Learners,”* in this work, have induced very many persons, 
both young and old, to commence the study of the game of Chess, and with 
such success that they have even astonished themselves. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. K.—Very sorry to hear of your prolonged illness, and hope that you 
will soon get strong again. Much obliged by the Problems. There is 
some point about all of them; one or two of them will appear in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Chess Player’s Magazine. No. 3 you will find to be 
| imperfect. 

H. R. A.—Yours is just received, and shall be replied to. In last week's 
Problem, the Queen was intended to be Black, but certainly her complex- 
ion is somewhat too pale. We consider the position to be very ingenious. 

















| = a 
THE CHESS-PLAVER’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY C. H. STANLEY. 


steaks,”\“‘glowing glasses,” “‘strewn cigars,” “blazing regalias”—whoeven| The January number of the C. P. M. will be issued on Saturday next 


| saw or heard of such a thing,—and at a banquet produced by you—for your 
| contributors, too? What a mess the table must have been in! <A steam- 
_ ing steak must be delicious, and the glasses in a glow must have been pret - 
_ ty to handle without gloves. A table strewn with cigars would look neat, 
! ° ° ° : 

; anda regalia ablaze must have had a torpedo in it’s tail. very good 
| spread this, undoubtedly, “down below” with Beelzebub for Amphytrion, 
| and for his croupier Abaddon,—(a very bad ’un!)—but is it not rather too 
much on the pot-and-pot principle for the afffosphere of Park Row, or the 
**Woodcuck ?” 


| (this day); its contents are as follows :—** Lessons for Learners,” continued 


—The Laws of the Game of Chess, as adopted by the London and New 

York Chess Clubs—Games played by fine players—European Chess Intel- 
| ligence—Problems, &c. &c , together with an interesting articlefon the 
Origin of the Game. 

{> Annual subscribers will be entitled to fourteen numbers for their $3 
(payable in advance) as it is intended that the first volume shall conclude 
with the year 1847. 





But, candor being one of my virtues to a degree that makes it almost my 
' only fault, I am just naturally bound thereby to acknowledge that that first 
| speech of yours, and them “notes to correspondents,’’ and that lucid expo- | 
sition of womanflesh, by ‘‘Newacre,” would have been capital things,—true | 
to life, and twice as natural,—speaking, screaming portraits,—but for the | 
sins of omission already alluded to. As the nearly “rgotten Shakspear 
made somebody say, somewhere,—“That one fault fills it with faulte.’’ 
I remain, Sir, with sentiments of the deepest indignation, your injured 


correspondent, GEMOTICE. 





She’s beautiful, amiable, witty refined ; full of music, poetry, and feel- 
ing ; but she’s imarried. Talking to such a being is like owning a ticket 
in a lottery already drawn. 


———— 
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TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 
OR SALE-—A Second-hand DOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER PRINTING MA 
CHINE, in perfect order. Size of bed, 31 by 50. 
A good SINGLE CYLINDER, ora DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re 
ceived in part payment. : 
N. B.—The machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 


Address (if by letter, post paid)— 
n29} oe rer RICHARDS & Co., 80 A an-st. New York 








OUR AGENTS, 

We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents, are fully 
authorized to receive all monies due for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” and the “‘ Turf Re- 
gister,” and we trust our subscribers may be found able and willing to settle with 

hem 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWAS is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr.ISRAEL E. JAMES for the Southern and South Western States, assisted b 
) James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hussey, J. Ham 


mitt, J. 8. James, T. 8S. Waterman, and John Collins. 
Mr.C. W. JAMES for the Western States, lowa and Wisconsin, sssisted / James 
& Smith, J.T. Dent,G. H. Comstock, E. ¥. Jonzings, T. Gardiner Smith, C.J. Nice, and 


Single copies 25 cts. 


R. Martin, Publisher, 29 John st. 


‘TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


IVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WHI entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Cel. Wu. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘Naro.teox or tHe Tur.” 
Mad'lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sylphide?” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, HEDGEFORD, 





SHARK, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, | MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES ; 


& CHRONICLE OF 
The Turf, Agriculture, Ficld Sports, Literature, and the Stage. 
EMBELLIGHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET? 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONE DOLLAR will be charged for the first insertion of an advertisement bot ¢ 
ceeding Ten lines. 
Extra copi ings to be had at One Dollar each. 
Letters t whist thee Editosiel Department, and to Blood Stock ,to be addressed 
ba hy roisiine to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions.et¢ [¢ 
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Geo. W. Beaver. 





the paper, tobe addressed to the Publisher, Joun Ricuaans _ 
| OG Alliettere to be pest paid 
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